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You think you can tell the difference between 
hearing grand-opera artists sing and hearing their 
beautiful voices on the Victor. But can you P 


In the opera-house corridor scene in “The Pit’? at Ye Liberty 
Theatre, Oakland, Cal., the famous quartet from Rigoletto was sung by 
Caruso, Abbot, Homer and Scotti on the Victor, and the delighted 
audience thought they were listening to the singers themselves. 

At Rector’s, the noted Chicago restaurant, when some of the grand- 
opera stars sang, with piano accompaniment, the diners listened with 
rapt attention and craned their necks to get a glimpse of the singers. 
But it was a Victor. 

In the rotunda of Wanamaker’s famous Philadelphia store, the great 
pipe organ accompanied Melba on the Victor and the people rushed from 
all directions to see the singer. 

Even in the Victor laboratory, employes often imagine they are 
listening to a singer making a record while they really hear the Victor. 

Why not hear the Victor for yourself? Any Victor dealer will gladly 
play any Victor Records you want to hear. 

There is a Victor for every purse—$10 to $100. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., u. s. a. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors. 





To get best results, use only Victor Needles on Victor Records 


New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month. Go and hear them. 
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R-ADMIRAL ROBLEY D. EVANS 


WHO WILL REACH THE AGE OF RETIREM FROM THE SERVIC N AUGUST I8TH. HE HAS BEEN IN COMMAND 
OF A FLEET FOR EIGHT YEARS AND HAS SE tN MORE ACTIVE SER ‘E THAN ANY OTHER OFFICER IN THE NAVY 
[See The March of Events” 
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The March of Events 


VERY great change is taking place 
in American thought and character, 
as any man may see who studies 

the two strongest forces at work in our 
democracy. 

One of these forces is the modern power of 
great organization and concentration of wealth 
— the rush and volume of our restless activity 
in a new land, with new tools and with the 
gigantic power that they give to develop, to 
exploit, to combine, to build up industrial 
power and financial strength, and to concen- 
trate them. In spite of temporary halts in 
this unprecedented growth of power, we have 
come, during the last few decades, a greater 
distance on this road than any people ever 
before traveled in all their history. This first 
great force, if it were untamed or unguided, 
would lead to the building up of a permanent 
privilege in industrial and financial power 
in the hands of a few. The other great force 
is individual rights, which is the very essence 
of a democratic order of society. 

There was a period of fear lest the power 
of industrial and financial organization might 
overcome individual rights. But the thing 
that is happening now is that individual rights 
is proving itself the stronger of the two. It 
is asserting itself — in this first decade of the 
new century — more vigorously than it ever 
asserted itself before in our history. 

We are witnessing the general turning of 
the power and even of the wealth of the few 
to the uses and benefits of the many. We are 
giving the control more and more into the 
hands of the people. We are changing our 
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educational methods really to reach the masses. 
We are seeing the wealth of the richest men 
bestowed to further the public good, with a 
certainty of aim never before achieved. We 
are demanding that rural life be organized 
and enriched. We are bringing the manage- 
ment of corporations into publicity. We are 
coming to regard our unrestorable gifts of nature 
as the heritage of the whole people. We 
are using the machinery of combination for 
preventing disease, for preserving the public 
health, for ministering to the public con- 
venience and even recreation. In a word, 
the people are coming themselves to use 
these great new tools that seemed once a 
threat to them. 

True our political methods and activities 
lag. They are yet in the period of privilege 
and inefficiency —in the main. But the large 
social forces which public opinion controls 
are making for the betterment of the common 
life of men and against the growth of harmful 
power by the few. 

A wide vision of contemporary life inevitably 
points to this conclusion; and a few of the 
reasons for such faith are set down in this 
magazine — the annual Uplift and Educational 
number. Our democracy has taken the gigan- 
tic power of modern progress and is turning 
it in a thousand ways to the public good. 
It is used and will henceforth be usable less and 
less for the chief benefit of the few. 

And thus what once seemed the great danger 
to a free society is coming mcre and mcre to 
further its aims — that, too, without a class 
war or any viclent clash. 
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MR. GIFFORD PINCHOT, UNITED STATES FORESTER 
TO WHOM MORE THAN ANY OTHER MAN IS DUE THE REVOLUTION IN THE 
THOUGHT OF THE PEOPLE ABOUT THE PROPER U OUR NATURAL RESOURC 


[See Gifford Pinchot, Forester,” page 10427) 





TARY OF THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, MR. J. J. HILL, THE GREAT RAILROAD, 
BUILDER OF THE NORTHWEST, AND MR. JOHN HAYS HAMMOND, THE MOST EMINENT AMERICAN MINING ENGINEER 


[See “ The Conference of the Governors,” page 10418) 
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MR. ORVILLE WRIGHT 


WHO WITH HIS BROTHER HAS MADE THE MOST SUCCESSFUL EXPERIMENTS TOWARD PRACTICAL AERIAL NAVIGATION 
[See “The March of Events") 
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MR. WILBUR WRIGHT 


AS FAR BACK AS 1905 ONE OF THE WRIGHTS’ MACHINES MADE A SUCCESSFUL FLIGHT OF TWENTY-FOUR MILES 


[See “The March of Fvents."] 
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CROWN PRINCE FRIEDRICH WILHELM OF PRUSSIA 


[See "The Training ofa Prince,’ page 10487) 
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DR. ELMER C. BROWN 
UNITED STATES COMMISSIONEP “GF EDUCATION 


[See “ Vew Wore in Education,” page 10454 
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PROFESSOR HARRY A. GARFIELD 


OF PRINCETON UNIVERSITY, WHO NOW BECOMES PRESIDENT OF WILLIAMS COTI}«:! 





PROFESSOR EDGAR ODELL LOVETT 


PRESIDENT-ELECT OF THE WILLIAM M. RICE INSTITUTE, AT HOUSTON, TI » WHO WILL SPEND 
A YEAR OF RESEARCH ABROAD STUDYING HOW BEST TO USE THE $7,000,000 FOUNDATION 
FOR THE ADVA! {ENT OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART, FOR WHICH IT WAS DONATED 
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MRS. RUSSELL SAGE 
“NEFACTIONS ARE DIRECTED TOWARD THE MOST 
YLUTION POSSIBLE OF THE PROBLEMS OF PO\ 
2 “The March of Events’) 





Photograph by Marceau 


DR. HERMON C. BUMPUS 
DIRECTOR OF THE AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY, N. Y. WHO IS USING 
IT AS A GREAT EDUCATIONAL INSTRUMENT TO REACH THE MASSES OF THE PEOPLE 
{See ‘New Work in Education,” page 10457) 
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From Stereograph, Copyright, 1906, by Underwood & Underwood, New York 
COL. WILLIAM CRAWFORD GORGAS 


THE CHIEF SANITARY OFFICER ON THE CANAL ZONE AND A MEMBER OF THE ISTHMIAN CANAL 
COMMISSION. IN RECOGNITION OF HIS NOTABLE MEDICAL ACHIEVEMENTS AT HAVANA AND AT 
PANAMA HE WAS RECENTLY ELECTED PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 





MORAL AND BUSINESS GAINS 


HE Wall Street Journal a little while ago 
made an admirable catalogue of the 
“gains of the last six years in the processes 
of trade and the administration of business,” 
the chief of which are: 

A most remarkable extension of publicity 
in the departments of transportation and 
industry. 

The abolition of the railroad pass. 

The doing away with most of the evil of 
rebating and secret discriminations. 

The exposure of corrupt alliances between 
designing corporations and political bribe 
takers and blackmailers. 

A notable advance in the direction of reform 
of the evil of campaign contributions. 

Equality of opportunity has been widened 
and strengthened by legislation intended to 
prevent unfair competition. 

The danger of a too powerful financial con- 
centration has been met by creating an ade- 
quate sovereign in the Federal Government for 
the great interstate corporations. 

A notable advance has been made in the 
standards of trusteeship. 

The administration of the great insurance 
companies has been reformed. 

For the first time in the history of the New 
York money-market, a comprehensive weekly 
statement of banking conditions has been 
established, giving to New York a preéminence 
in this respect over every other international 
market, and thus laying the foundations for 
the building here of the world’s biggest money 
reservoir. 

A wonderful extension of temperance, so that 
a large section of the country is now under laws 
prohibiting or strictly limiting the sale of liquor. 

The South has undergone what amounts 
to an industrial birth with enormous possi- 
bilities in prospect. 

There has been a stupendous electrical 
expansion. 

The steel car is replacing the old wooden 
car and gradually the steel or cement tie is 
taking the place of the wooden tie. 

A powerful movement for the improvement 
of the national waterways and the prevention 
of the wastes of the natural resources. 

In agriculture there has been a marked 
advance in the selection of seeds, thus making 
for a greater production, while irrigation is 
steadily adding thousands of acres to the 
productive lands of the country. 


A NATIONAL PLAN FOR PRACTICAL TRAINING 
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Wireless telegraphy has been made a com- 
mercial fact, thus adding to the facilities for 
communication. 

Laws have been enacted to prevent adultera- 
tions of drugs and foods, thus promoting the 
health of the people. 

The value of combination as a method of 
preventing the waste of competition has 
become more generally recognized at the same 
time that the courts, legislatures, and executives 
have enforced measures for the prevention of 
oppressive monopoly. 

This list is a fair and convenient summary 
of most of our definite steps forward, which 
prepare us not only for a renewal of prosperity 
but for a wiser use of it. These things all 
make for “good business.’”’ They make also 
for good character. To this list may be 
added: 

The very much more scientific and, therefore, 
more effective management of philanthropy. 

The rapid change in education and its 
rapid growth, whereby the practical needs 
of the young are more directly provided 
for —the better training of the workers of 


society. 
The rebound in public sentiment from 
mob judgments and from ‘“muck-rake”’ 


methods of reform. 

The solving of the problem of aérial travel — 
in its first stages at least. Even if the com- 
mercial stage of flying machines has not yet 
been reached, their present advancement is 
a strong influence for peace. 

The vastly increased importance. of the 
United States among the Powers and espe- 
cially the practical cessation, largely through 
our influence, of revolutions in Central and 
South America, and the coming of stable 
government there. 

The very great strength of the peace senti- 
ment of the world and the growing hold of 
international arbitration on all civilized 
governments. 

The list might be further extended, but 
these great changes are enough to make any 
man cheerful who looks out on the world with 
a balanced judgment. 


A NATIONAL PLAN FOR PRACTICAL TRAINING 


STRONG, unsuccessful effort was made 
during the last Congress to induce: the 
Federal Government to aid popular industrial, 
especially agricultural, education; and it is 
an effort that at some early time is likely, 
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STATE COLLEGES OF AGRICULTURE AND MECHANICS WITH STATE AGRICULTURAL EXPERI- 
MENT STATIONS 



































“THE NUMBER OF DISTRICTS TO HAVE AGRICULTURAL HIGH SCHOOLS AND BRANCH 
EXPERIMENT STATIONS AS PROPOSED BY THE DAVIS BILL 
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in some form, to succeed. As the subject 
now stands it is best presented in the bill of 
Representative Davis of Minnesota. 

The Davis bill would appropriate annually 
to every state ten cents per capita for high- 
school industrial education conditioned on 
the codperation of the state or locality con- 
cerned. The community would contribute the 
lands, the buildings, and the current expenses. 
In other words, the Federal funds would be 
devoted exclusively to industrial training and 
home economics; and this training would be 
done in high schools, which would be chiefly 
agricultural. An amount equal to one-fourth 
of the sum received by each high school would 
be appropriated for a branch agricultural 
experiment station, with the proviso that the 
state should furnish a like sum. No agri- 
cultural high-school district can comprise less 
than ten counties. It seems to have been 
proved that ten-county districts afford the 
best unit of utility. 

An important part of the plan is to dove- 
tail school life into active home life. Six 
months would be devoted alternately to 
school and to the work of the farm. During 
the period spent out of school, the work would 
be made’ educational by the codperation of 
teachers and parents. In the Southern States, 
separate districts for colored industrial high 
schools would be laid out in codperation with 
the primary colored schools, which would help 
to train the race to general industrial habits 
and efficiency. ' 

Mr. Davis has calculated that 55 millions 
of our population will soon be directly inter- 
ested in agricultural, mechanical, and domestic 
education. If this training should add 1 per 
cent. to the economic efficiency of these 
workers, the investment would yield more than 
two hundredfold a vear. 

The bill has been endorsed by boards of 
trade and kindred organizations, representing 
every section of the country. President Roose- 
velt commended it last October, in a speech 
at Keokuk, when he called attention to this gap 
in our school system and advocated Federal 
codperation. 

It will be interesting to see how the plan 
would work out applied to one of the great 
agricultural states, say Iowa. The apex of 
the system in Iowa would be the State Agri- 
cultural College at Ames. Immediately below 
this would come ten agricultural high schools 
——one for every ten counties — these in turn 
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fitting in with the consolidated rural public 
schools, of which there are nearly two thousand. 
In all the consolidated rural schools of Iowa 
there would be 220,000 primary students and 
40,000 secondary students; in the ten agri- 
cultural high schools 4,000, and in the agri- 
cultural college 4oo. Besides agriculture, the 
boys would be taught wood working and rural 
engineering, and the girls sewing and cooking, 
in the lower grades. In- the high school, 
boys would be trained in all the activities 
of farm life, and girls in the household arts. 
Then, for the boys who wish to become experts, 
four years at the Agricultural College would 
round out their education with literary and 
industrial training. 

The two accompanying maps, prepared 
by Mr. Hays, Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture, show the number and location of exist- 
ing state colleges of agriculture and mechanics 
and of state experiment stations, and, in con- 
trast, the number of districts which, under 
the Davis plan, would each have a combined 
agricultural high school and branch experi- 
ment station. 

Mr. Davis’s bill proposes no new principle 
in Federal aid to education. It merely 
extends by ten cents per capita the annual 
appropriation already made for agricultural 
colleges and experiment stations, for which 
the Government now gives $2,000,000 a 
year. The friends of the measure who have 
studied it most thoroughly think that it would 
enormously increase the efficiency of the 
work now done and prevent the practical waste 
of much Federal and state money, which is 
now caused by a lack of a perfectly codrdinated 
system. There is a big gap at the very place 
where we can least afford to have a gap — 
the place where it touches the mass of country 
boys and girls. 


THE PRACTICAL SPIRIT OF TRAINING IN 
GEORGIA 


HE very practical turn in educational 
work is indicated by the industrial 
feature of public-school training at Columbus, 
Ga. This is one of the first, if not the very 
first, city to introduce practical industry in 
its public-school system. The spirit of the 
work is indicated by the Superintendent, Mr. 
Carlton B. Gibson, who writes to THE WorRLD’s 
Work: 


“Traditionalism is a dead weight to education. 
The greatest need is that the people—the 
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masses — break away from tradition and demand 
that the business of education be conducted upon 
modern business principles. 

“The next greatest need is that the people show 
a reasonable willingness to pay adequately for the 
work of education. Satisfactory results will then 
come. Individuals, even in this free democracy 
of ours, may not always realize their demands 
with money, but the people always get what they 
demand and are willing to pay for. 

“ Modern business principles in the business of 
education require elimination of waste, the use 
of the best machinery, skill in the workers, and 
results in efficient social service. 

“There is waste—prodigal waste; waste in 
courses of study, waste in short daily hours, waste 
in numerous holidays, waste in short sessions and 
long vacations, waste in idle school buildings, 
waste in unused equipment, waste in lost oppor- 
tunities in the best age of man. 

“Schools need buildings, not necessarily of ortho- 
dox architecture but, in size, ventilation, heat and 
light, adequate to the needs of modern life. They 
need equipment in more than desks and black- 
boards. They need those appliances that will 
aid in the direct preparation for the activities 
of life. 

“The schools need skill in the workers — more 
skill than is ordinarily developed in the normal 
school; skill that comes not alone from scholarship 
‘and pedagogy; skill that comes from intimate 
acquaintance with life conditions. 

“The schools will then contribute to society 
larger numbers of graduates from the elementary 
and secondary schools, graduates not only of 
passive good citizenship, but graduates of con- 
structive and creative social efficiency.” 


A HEALTH DAY IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


F the same practical character is the 

suggestion made by Professor Willis 

H. Bocock, Professor of Greek in the Univer- 

sity of Georgia, that a Health Day be a regular 

part of the work of the public shcools. He 
writes in explanation: 


“(1) The University has proposed to the State 
School Commissioner and urges upon the school 
authorities of the whole state the setting apart of 
one day of each school year in every public school 
of the state to be celebrated as ‘Health Day,’ to 
be devoted to the instruction of children, and 
indirectly of their parents, of schoo] boards, and 
teachers in the elemental principles of personal, 
domestic, and municipal sanitation. The time 
will come when all school children will be regularly 
inspected by trained medical men who will notify 
parents of physical defects, and all pupils will 
receive regular instruction in hygiene and the 
causes and prevention of disease. 
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““(2) At the meeting of the Board of Trustees 
in June, Chancellor Barrow proposed the estab- 
lishment of a department of sanitation, first, to 
serve as the centre of a university-extension move- 
ment in cooperation with state and city boards 
of health and county authorities, for the dissemi- 
nation of a knowledge of personal and public 
hygiene; secondly, to furnish instruction in such 
matters to the general body of students of the 
University; thirdly, professionally to prepare 
expert sanitary engineers and inspectors. It is 
planned to cooperate with the city of Athens, 
on the one hand, and make it the model city of 
the state, and, on the other hand, to furnish students 
of municipal sanitation the best laboratory equip- 
ment and practical demonstrations. The erection 
of a model abattoir and cooling establishment, the 
inspection of cattle before and after slaughtering, 
the inspection of plumbing, of sewerage and gar- 
bage, of water-supply, of factories, of sweat-shops, 
and of meat, fruit, and vegetable markets, are 
included in the plans. The success of these plans 
of cooperation will be chiefly due to Colonel 
Charles M. Snelling, one of the ablest members 
both of the city council of Athens and of the 
University faculty.” 


TEACHERS TO BUILD FARMERS’ HOMES 


ND quite as practical is another plan, 
which also comes from _ Georgia, 
from the Department of Manual Arts of the 
State Normal School at Athens, that the 
students there in training to become teachers 
should make plans and build model houses 
as better homes for country people — and to 
educate themselves. The plan is thus ex- 
plained in outline by Mr. Fred J. Orr: 





“Rural homes in this country can be improved. 
The ordinary plan of a house for a family demand- 
ing four to six rooms, consists of a hall in the 
middle, two rooms on each side, an ‘L’ in the rear, 
accommodating dining-rcom and kitchen, a back 
porch and a front porch, and that’s all there is 
to it. It is probably based on a log cabin proto- 
type, originated in the days of sand floors and 
mud chimneys, when workmen and tools, as well 
as money, were scarce. 

“With the same outlay of money, there is no 
reason why there should not be greater convenience, 
less daily labor for the housewife who does her 
own work, and a more beautiful effect, in the 
ordinary country home. The information should 
reach the country man in active form, rather than 
on a printed page. Many helpful articles are 
written with illustrations these days, looking to the 
cultivation of a better judgment, and a more 
discriminating taste. But the person we are talking 
about doesn’t see them. It must be a matter 
of experience rather than theory. He isa practical 
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man. Then how shall it be provided? The 
country school seems to be a practical agency. 
School teachers are asked how to do things in the 
community where they work. They are supposed 
to know. They should know. Moreover, the 
country school teacher, with practical working 
information on tap, is a double-barreled firing 
agency. He is teachang the children and reaching 
their parents. In our country the latter is as 
important as the former. 

“Granted then that the country school offers the 
opportunity —the next step is of necessity the 
practical preparation of the teacher. And that is 
the bearing of this argument —to answer the 
question: How shall a prospective country school 
teacher in Georgia be best fitted to do the all- 
round work he will be called upon to do in any 
rural community of the state. 

“One way follows: It is proposed to offer at 
the Georgia State Normal School a practical 
course in home-building. Conditions and needs 
in country districts will be studied; a house plan 
to accommodate a small family of moderate cir- 
cumstances will be drawn by individual students, 
and the best features of all the plans submitted 
will be combined into a _ working drawing. 
The working plans completed, it is desired 
to construct the house by student labor. It is 
believed that this can be done — with the exception 
of small parts of it — and, by means of the expe- 
rience, give students a good working acquaintance 
with carpentry tools, and a pretty thorough course 
in manual training. 

“The whole completed, it is believed, will serve 
as a permanent object lesson — how to plan a 
home in the country economically, yet beautiful 
and thoroughly serviceable, and also give students 
the kind of efficiency mentioned above which they 
can apply practically in the field where they may 
work,” 


If so many definite practical suggestions 
come from Georgia, the same spirit will be 
found in many other states. The strong 
current sets toward the training for efficiency 
of the common man, and toward the training 
of adults as well as children. 


COORDINATING WORKSHOP AND SCHOOL 


HE fundamental principles of business 
have changed radically within the last 
twenty years. The fundamental principles of 
education are the same as when organized 
instruction first began. We have to-day in our 
engineering colleges a remarkable condition, 
which withdraws men from all contact with 
commercial production in order to prepare 
them for commercial production. To be 
sure, the engineering colleges established shops 
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where students were taught the use of tools; 
but it has been clearly demonstrated, at least 
to the employers of college graduates, that 
professional educators cannot, and do not, 
operate their shops on a commercial basis, 
and the training which their students receive 
in such practice shops is, to say the least, 
advanced kindergarten work. 

To remedy this evil, the University of Cin- 
cinnati began what is called the “ Codperative 
Course in Engineering.” It arranged with 
the manufacturers of Cincinnati to place its 
students in the shops at periods alternating 
with their university periods. To avoid the 
inconvenience to the shops of intermittent 
work, the students are divided into two 
rotating classes. The plan met with the favor 
of the manufacturers of Cincinnati, with 
the result that two years ago the course was 
begun. 

The students are paid for their work in the. 
shops on a scale of wages which begins at 
ten cents per hour, and is increased at the 
rate of one cent per hour every six months. 
They work full time during the summer, 
except for about two weeks’ vacation granted 
them by the shops. 

The course has been arranged to cover a 
period of six years, and during this time the 
students will receive just as much instruction 
as students in engineering colleges do in a 
four years’ course. During these six years 
they will serve a period of four years in the 
shops, since they work one-half time during the 
eight months of the college year and full time 
during the summer vacations. 

Many interesting lessons have been learned 
by the University and the shops by the opera- 
tion of this course even for this short time of 
two years, and one of the most striking is 
that the great majority of failures in the shops 
have been by city-bred boys. The country-bred 
boys with but few exceptions have stood the 
test, both at the University and at the shop. 

The fundamental principle underlying this 
course is very simple. It is based upon the 
rational assumption that the proper way and 
the only way for a young man to learn the 
practical side of his profession, together with 
business details, and an intimate knowledge 
of the labor problem, is by working as a 
regular employee in a commercial shop under 
commercial conditions; and further that the 
only place where he can learn properly the 
scientific and the cultural subjects is at a schoo] 
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under trained teachers. This further implies 
that the school work and the practical work 
should, as far as possible, go hand in hand, so 
that the young man may step from school to 
business just as readily as he does from one 
promotion to another in his business life. 

We believe that this principle, giving to the 
school its proper functions and to the business 
world its particular phase of the work, if 
properly appreciated and acted upon, will 
solve many of the vexing questions of industrial 
education, and forestall many attempts along 
erroneous lines, which must inevitably lead 
to disappointing results. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF RURAL LIFE 


OST of the work and plans for the 
improvement of social conditions that 
attract the public attention are plans for the 
building up of city life. For in cities social 
conditions are, of course, at their worst as 
well as at their best. Thus the country has 
been neglected. The benefits of organization, 
of codporation, of quick travel, of swift com- 
munication, all the machinery to prevent a 
waste of time and of effort, have been applied 
to city life; and, of course, they cannot so 
easily be applied to rural life. 

But it is rural life that not only most needs 
the help of modern organization and of codper- 
ation and of all the other machinery for making 
work more effective and life richer; but 
country life will the better repay the effort. 
The country is yet the rearing place of the 


vigorous, whatever the city may become - 


hereafter. Rural life is still the normal life 
of Americans. The country not only main- 
tains more of us than the cities, but in the 
long run it maintains us better. “ Better” 
does not mean more richly or more luxuriously. 
Nor does it even mean more efficiently. But 
it does mean that the country yet produces a 
larger proportion of normal men and women. 
But rural life, too, has its dark side, its 
stagnant side, its dull and deadening side; 
and it needs the help of al! the appliances of 
civilization that build up, that save time and 


effort, and that make for better organization. . 


This, in fact, is our greatest social problem; 
for as a nation we shall never be continuously 
better than our rural population. But the 
task is so large that most efforts to take it in 
hand end in vagueness. What is first needed 
is a careful inquiry to find out what has been 
done in this locality and in that, and by this 
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institution or organization and by that; and 
such an inquiry might result in making many 
comprehensive plans and in codrdinating the 
forces that are already at work. Such an in- 
quiry would take in also what has been 
done in other countries, such as Denmark 
and Ireland. 

There is no large field of social and eco- 
nomic inquiry that is likely to yield better 
results than this; and the country and the 
whole world will await with interest the report 
on our rural life and its betterment that will 
be made by the commission which the Presi- 
dent has appointed to study it. The appoint- 
ment of such a commission is another evidence 
of Mr. Roosevelt’s broad knowledge and wide 
sympathy with his fellows. 


MR. ROOSEVELT AND MR. TAFT 


O CANDIDATE even for the Presidency 
could be more frank and specific in 
making his thought and purpose clear about 
all important subjects than Mr. Taft has 
been; and the people have already become 
aware that the dominant trait of the man is 
his candor. He dodges no question. He 
does not hesitate in his answers. He evades 
nothing. You may or may not agree with 
him, but you will never misunderstand him; 
and you will know precisely where to find 
him to-morrow and the next day and the next 
year on any important subject. 

So completely has Mr. Roosevelt’s strong 
personality impressed itself on the Presidential 
office that men everywhere, even unconsciously, 
ask what are the chief differences between 
Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Taft. How will the 
great office seem with another personality in 
the White House? Such a question is not 
hard to answer — certainly not hard in general 
terms. 

The chief differences between the two men 
are a difference of temperament and a dif- 
ference of training. Their aims are the same. 
Mr. Roosevelt is emphatic. He says and does 
things — almost everything — with a bang. 
His calm mood is the mood of emphasis 
in other men. His energy is so great that his 
low notes are as high as the high notes of 
others. This excess of vitality has, more 
than any other quality, brought him both his 
great popularity and most of the unjust mis- 
judgments that have been made of him. 
When he carries a little cane it seems a big 
stick to the timid and slow; and most men 
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are timid or slow. Mr. Roosevelt’s mind is 
as quick as his body. He sees your point 
long before you get to it. Therefore if you 
are slow you think that he is impatient. Many 
a deed that another man would postpone 
till to-morrow he does at once; for he is active 
all his waking hours. Therefore many slow 
men have often thought him rash when he 
was merely energetic. 

Mr. Taft is of the same temperament. 
Except Mr. Roosevelt, it would be hard to find 
a more active man than he is. His mind, 
too, is quick—very quick. He, too, is 
emphatic on occasion, but not so _ loudly 
emphatic. His energetic temperament has 
suffered a certain judicial toning down by 
reason of his studies, of his experience, and of 
his reflection. He is a trained lawyer and 
atrained judge. Formal procedure, a certain 
deliberateness, an instinctive reference to pre- 
cedents, a disposition to hear the other side, 
a patient mood with the slow processes of 
formal proof — these qualities have become 
part of the man because of his experience. 
Quick in mind, quick in temper, quick in 
decision, and energetic in action —still he 
is deliberate. 

These differences are important, although 
they are not fundamental. Mr. Taft is not 
likely ever to become the popular hero of the 
great mass of the young (of all ages) and of 
the adventurous, as Mr. Roosevelt has be- 
come. But he will be regarded as a great deal 
“safer”? man by the timid and by the conser- 
vative. He would be regarded as safer even if 
he should do the precise. things that Mr. 
Roosevelt has been thought “dangerous” for 
doing. Mr. Taft is not less courageous, but 
he is more modest. He will, therefore, be a 
President with the same general aims and 
with the same strong qualities that Mr. 
Roosevelt has had —even a “strenuous” 
President, certainly an energetic one. But the 
general judgment of him will be that he is a 
“safer” man. Still, evil-doers whose crimes 
come within the reach of the Presidency will 
hardly regard him so. 


‘MR. ROOSEVELT ON STATE RIGHTS 


URING the closing session of the 
Governors’ Conference at the White 
House, President Roosevelt made an im- 
promptu explanation of his policies—the large 
policies that have brought him great popularity 
among the masses and bitter hatred by a 
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minority — that was vociferously applauded 
by the audience, Republicans and Democrats 
alike. A distinguished man of science in the 
audience, who heard it rather as a scientific 
than political utterance, cried out, ‘Why, 
the man’s on fire.”” It was an eloquent expla- 
nation provoked by Mr. Bryan’s use of the 
phrase “the twilight zone” between the national 
and the state governments. The President’s 
whole speech ought to be read for a fair under- 
standing of his Administration. He has 
made no other expression of his purposes that 
is so striking. He said: 


“Just a word on what has been called the 
‘twilight land’ between the powers of the Federal 
and state governments. My primary aim in the 
legislation that I have advocated for the regulation 
of the great corporations has been to provide some 
effective popular sovereign for each corporation. 
I do not wish to keep this ‘twilight land’ one of 
large and vague boundaries by judicial decision 
that in a given case the state cannot act, and then 
a few years later by other decisions that in prac- 
tically similar cases the nation cannot act either. 
I am trying to find out where one or the other can 
act, so there shall always be some sovereign power 
that on behalf of the people can hold every big 
corporation, every big individual, to an accounta- 
bility, so that its or his acts shall be beneficial to 
the people as a whole.| In matters that relate 
only to the people within the state of course, 
the state is to be sovereign and it should have 
the power to act. If the matter is such that the 
state itself cannot act then I wish on behalf of all 
the states that the National Government should 
act. / 

“Take such a matter as charging a rent for 
water-power. My position is simply that where 
a privilege which may be of untold value in the 
future to the individual grantee is asked from the 
Federal Government, then the Federal Govern- 
ment should put into the grant a condition that 
it shall not be a grant in perpetuity. If there 
is necessity for the grant, then there must be power 
to attach conditions to the grant. Make it long 
enough so that the corporation shall have an ample 
material reward. The corporation deserves it. 
Give an ample reward to the captain of industry, 


_-but not an indeterminate and infinite reward. 
\_Put in a provision that will enable the next genera- 


tion, that will enable our children at the end of a 
certain specified period, to say what in their judg- 
ment should then be done with that great natural 
power which is of use to the grantee only because 
the people as a whole allow him to use it. 

“Tt is eminently right that he should be allowed 
to make ample profit from his development cf it, 
but make him pay something for the privilege 
and make the grant for a fixed period, so that when 
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the conditions change, as in all probability they 
will change, our children, the nation of the future, 
shall have the right to determine the condition 
upon which that privilege shall be enjoyed. In 
these cases the state has not acted or cannot act. 
Therefore I hold the nation should act. Where 
the policy I advocate can be carried out best by 
the state let it be carried out by the state; where 
it can be carried out best by the nation let it be 
carried out by the nation. My concern is not 
with the academic side of the question. I deal 
with the matter practically, from the standpoint 
of true popular interest, and therefore my desire 
is to employ indifferently either the principle of 
state rights or the principle of national sovereignty, 
whichever in a given case will best conserve the 
needs of the people as a whole.” 


CHEAPER AND PURER ELECTIONS 


HE bill to require publicity about the 
receipt and expenditure of campaign 
funds failed to pass Congress; for the action 
of the Republicans in the House, in tacking 
on to it a clause cutting down the South’s 
membership in Congress, was insincere; and 
the bill was not expected to be passed by the 
Senate. And just how clean a campaign we 
may expect it is hard to say. But it seems 
safe to conclude that the old scandals will not 
be repeated in the same form or to the same 
degree. 

The use of enormous sums and the “bleed- 
ing” of corporations came about, on a great 
scale, first under Mr. Hanna’s management 
of the first McKinley campaign. ‘The business 
interests of the country were so frightened by 
Mr. Bryan and his free-silver doctrine that 
they not only gave liberally but were easy 
victims of such resolute leadership as Mr. 
Hanna showed by his repeated and insistent 
demands for more and more. Of course, too, 
the special beneficiaries of the tariff were, as of 
old, “bled” for all the blood that could be 
drawn from them. 

This enormously costly scale of conducting 
a campaign, once begun, was kept going, 
bringing four years ago the scandals that 
involved the big insurance companies and 
some practical railroad magnates; and, what- 
ever the intentions of the beneficiaries of these 
huge funds may be, they mean ultimately the 
purchase and sale of elections and of privileges 
—or the expectation of such results even if 
they do not always come. 

The moral sense of the people has been 
aroused — certainly to a degree; and, even in 
default of Congressional legislation, there is 
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at least hope that the scandal will this year 
be less. 

Mr. Bryan some time ago sent a challenge 
to Mr. Taft to pledge himself to make public 
the campaign fund that will be used in his 
behalf. Mr. Taft “went him one better” 
by making public a letter that he had previously 
written to Senator Burrows in favor of the 
passage of a pure-election law by Congress. 

A still surer guarantee of moderation and care 
in this campaign are such facts as these: The 
corporations are wiser and more afraid; money 
does not come so easily in response either to 
appeal or to threat as it came several years 
ago; the public and the press are more watch- 
ful; the power of Congress to give special 
privileges has been greatly weakened, and we 
are on the eve of a pretense, and perhaps of 
an effort, to reform the tariff. We shall, there- 
fore, most likely have the experience of electing 
a President this year somewhat more cheaply 
and cleanly than we have done the task for a 
good many quadrennials. 


THE TWO GREAT CONGRESSIONAL DUTIES IN 
THE HANDS OF COMMISSIONS 


HE Democrats by reason of a funda- 
mental principle of their party are 
committed to radical tariff-reform; and the 
Republicans in Congress adopted resolutions 
promising a revision after the Presidential 
election. The Senate Finance Committee is 
commanded to make an investigation and so 
is the House Committee on Ways and Means. 
We shall therefore have in effect a Congres- 
sional Tariff Commission, which shall report 
to Congress next winter. How earnest the 
Republican promise of revision is, time (and 
the election) will determine. Mr. Taft also 
has committed himself to it. It is safe to say 
at least this much, that the discussion of the 
subject will not be much longer strangled. 
And the appropriate committees of the two 
branches of Congress are empowered to make 
an investigation looking toward permanent 
currency and banking legislation. We, there- 
fore, have two commissions (both made up of 
members of Congress) which have as subjects 
of inquiry the two fundamental economic and 
financial duties of the Government. How far 
such commissions further legislation and how 
far they merely stave it off is a question that 
must be answered in every case by itself. In 
both these cases the sincerity of the recent 
Congress is under a little suspicion. But these 
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commissions will be active and earnest in 
proportion as public sentiment makes itself 
felt at the polls and through commerical and 
financial bodies. 


REAR-ADMIRAL EVANS 


HEN Rear-Admiral Robley D. Evans 
retires, on August 18th, the Service will 
lose one of the ablest commanders and most 
resourceful tacticians that it has ever had. 
It was by a narrov margin that he came into 
the Service at all, for had he possessed a less 
determined character he would doubtless 
have joined the Confederate cause and laid 
down his life in its defense as Samuel T. 
Evans, a younger brother, did. When the 
Civil War broke out, Robley Evans was a 
cadet at the Naval Academy, and the youngest 
man in his class. He had been appointed 
from Utah, although his family lived in 
Virginia. Without his knowledge, his mother 
sent his resignation to the Navy Department 
at Washington, and it was accepted. The 
resignation was forwarded to the comman- 
dant, who was greatly incensed. He con- 
fronted young Evans and, brandishing the 
resignation, upbraided the youth for resigning 
after having declared that he would stand by 
the Union. ‘I’ve a good mind to send you 
to Fort Delaware for imprisonment,” shouted 
the commandant. Evans asked permission 
to look at the resignation, and saw that it was 
in his mother’s handwriting and signed by 
her, and he promptly reenlisted. He was out 
of the Service but one day. 

Although but 15 years old when the war 
broke out, he served through it with distinc- 
tion. At Fort Fisher he was severely wounded 
and he has suffered ever since as a result. 
He has not put his foot to the ground without 
pain for forty-four years. The incident of his 
refusal to-leave the service of his country when 
a cadet, and the fight at Fort Fisher, are con- 
sidered by the Admiral to be the two great 
turning points of his life. Admiral Evans 
fought also through the Spanish War and, 
as in the case of the Civil War, his gallant 
services were rewarded by promotion. It 
is not without good cause that he is called 
“Fighting Bob.” And he has that lofty 
kind of moral courage which has enabled him 
not only to fight the enemies of his country, 


. but to endure suffering when it took a strong 


man with an iron will not to succumb. 
The Admiral has seen more active service 


than most of his comrades. He had eight 
years as a flag-officer — and that is something 
to point to with pride in a Navy where the 
officers grow gray before they have a chance 
to walk the bridge of a man-o’-war. For 
five years he commanded the United States 
fleet in the China seas, and after that he was 
commander of the Atlantic fleet for a longer 
period than any other man ever held command 
over it. Long before that, he was selected 
to command the Indiana, which was the first 
battleship put in commission by the Navy 
Department, and he was commanding officer 
of the Jowa in the Spanish War. He has 
had four separate flag commands; and it is 
one of the proudest things in his record that 
his conduct has always been considered so 
exemplary that there is not “‘the scratch of a 
pen” against him on the records of the Navy 
Department. Yet, with all this gallant service 
and good conduct, he retires with the same 
rank that he has held for eight years. His 
friends regret that Congress did not see fit 
to honor him by raising his rank to that of 
Vice-Admiral, as his distinguished record 
would, they think, warrant. 

Probably no one so well as Admiral Evans 
himself knows what it meant to take the 
Atlantic battle fleet through the Straits of 
Magellan and up the South American coast 
to San Francisco. So serious a task was it 
that many European critics prophesied dis- 
aster. The burden of responsibility on him 
was heavy, and its effects can be seen yet in 
the lines of care indelibly imprinted on his face. 
But, when he speaks of the royal reception he 
met with in California, his eyes brighten and 
he forgets his sufferings and anxieties. 

Rear-Admiral Evans is a man who enjoys 
the most unreserved affection of his fellow 
officers. ‘The whole Navy admires the man, 
and holds him in the highest esteem. He is 
a strict disciplinarian, but he is a lover of 
fair play and his men know that injustice will 
not be tolerated. In the opinion of the Navy 
Department he is to-day without a peer in 
our Navy or in any other. 

Coming across the continent after taking 
the fleet into San Francisco bay, he told the 
crowds that gathered around his car and 
demanded a word from him: “I have taken 
your fleet into San Francisco Bay; and it will 
be taken anywhere else that the President orders 
it to go.” And the people cheered — cheered 
their fleet, their Admiral, and their President. 
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A CENTENNIAL MONUMENT TO LINCOLN 


EBRUARY 12, 1909, will be the one- 
hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of Lincoln. There will doubtless be many 
plans properly to celebrate the day. But 
the most appropriate and notable celebration 
would be a suitable beginning of a great 
memorial to him in Washington on the grounds 
of the Capitol. The committee of the House 
of Representatives which has charge of.legis- 
lation for beautifying these grounds favorably 
reported during the late session a bill to 
appropriate a million dollars for such a monu- 
ment. The idea is to erect some memorial 
as noteworthy as the Washington monument. 
Then the national capital would contain two 
worthy memorials to the two greatest 
Presidents. 

It seems to be taken for granted that Con- 
gress will at its next session pass this bill; 
and surely the project will meet with the 
heartiest approbation of the people of every 
section of the country, if a worthy plan be 
worked out. 


A LITTLE REASONING ABOUT OPPORTUNITIES 


MONG other striking passages in 

President Roosevelt’s address to the 

Governors’ Conference on the Conservation 
of Natural Resources was this: 


“From the first beginnings of civilization, on 
the banks of the Nile and the Euphrates, the 
industrial progress of the world has gone on 
slowly, with occasional setbacks, but on the 
whole steadily, through tens of centuries to the 
present day. But of late the rapidity of the 
process has increased at such a rate that more 
space has been actually covered during the century 
and a quarter occupied by our national life than 
during the preceding six thousand years that take 
us back to the earliest monuments of Egypt, to 
the earliest cities of the Babylonian plain. 

“When the founders of this nation met at 
Independence Hall,in Philadelphia, the conditions 
of commerce had not fundamentally changed from 
what they were when the Phcenician keels first 
furrowed the lonely waters of the Mediterranean. 
The differences were those of degree, not, of kind, 
and they were not in all cases even those of degree. 

“ Mining was carried on fundamentally as it had 
been carried on by the Pharaohs in the countries 
adjacent to the Red Sea. 

“The wares of the merchants of Boston, of 
Charleston, like the wares of the merchants of 
Ninevah and Sidon, if they went by water, were 
carried by boats propelled by sails or oars; if they 
went by land, were carried in wagons drawn by 


beasts of draft or in packs on the backs of beasts 
of burden. The ships that crossed the high seas 
were better than the ships that had once crossed 
the Aigean, but they were of the same type, after 
all — they were wooden ships propelled by sails; 
and on land the roads were not as good as the 
roads of the Roman Empire, while the service of 
the posts was probably inferior. 

“In Washington’s time anthracite coal was 
known only as a useless black stone; and the great 
fields of bituminous coal were undiscovered. As 
steam was unknown, the use of coal for power 
production was undreamed of. Water was prac- 
tically the only source of power, save the labor of 
men and animals; and this power was used only 
in the most primitive fashion. But a few small 
iron deposits had been found in this country, and 
the use of iron by our countrymen was very small. 
Wood was practically the only fuel, and what 
lumber was sawed was consumed locally, while 
the forests were regarded chiefly as obstructions 
to settlement and cultivation. 

“Such was the degree of progress to which 
civilized mankind had attained when the nation 
began its career.” 


This means such an increase in the activities 
of men as not only never before came in human 
history but could never before our time have 
even been dreamed of. It means an increase 
in the number of activities, in the kinds of 
activities, in the varieties of work done and to 
be done, and in the profits of work. A man 
with the normal ability and character has many 
possible chances for earning a living that his 
grandfather did not have. A man whose abili- 
ties and character lift him at all above the aver- 
age has not only a larger number of chances 
but chances for greater influénce and greater 
profit. Perhaps the mere drudge has no more 
chances nor very much more profitable chances 
than his grandfather had. But men of this 
grade — and God makes many of them in 
every generation — never had many chances 
since the world began, because they are slow 
to see chances when they meet them. They 
have always done the dull and least profitable 
work, and they always must do it. 

There is nothing harder to make an accurate 
measure of than the difference in opportunities 
between two generations. Yet the conclusion 
does seem as certain as any conclusion about 
such a subject can be, that capable young 
men of character and training who are now 
just beginning their careers have more chances 
and better chances — each according to his 
ability — than any preceding generation had. 
Such a judgment as a mere rhetorical generali- 







































zation is worth nothing; but any well-balanced 
study of new pursuits, of new kinds of work 
and service and of old kinds as well, and of the 
new outlook in every direction which the applied 
sciences give in our use of nature and in our 
evolution of industrial society —all these 
point clearly to the same conclusion. The 
trained man and the man of normal ability is 
surer to win success than the corresponding 
man was in any earlier time. 


THE WRIGHTS’ SUCCESSFUL FLYING MACHINE 


HE problem of making a_ successful 

flying machine has been solved. It 

was, in fact, solved several years ago by the 

Messrs. Wright, of Dayton, O., but their 

recent demonstrations have even more con- 
clusively proved their triumph. 

In the latter part of May, on the sand dunes 
of Kitty Hawk Point, North Carolina, they 
made a test that is a most notable event in 
contemporaneous history. The descriptions 
and photographs of it convinced the public 
of what those in the confidence of the Wright 
brothers had known for some time — that they 
have built a machine that is heavier than air, 
that will fly either with or against the wind, 
and that can be kept at all times within the 
perfect control of the operator. 

Their first experiments were with gliding 
machines, in which they successfully breasted 
the high winds on the dunes off Hatteras. They 
learned to balance in the air on the wind.-currents 
as a bird does when it soars. Others had done 
this. For years gliding machines heavier 
than air, and some even carrying considerable 
weight, have been successfully kept up upon 
steady atmosphere currents. 

The next step was to fit their machine with 
an engine. At this problem they have made 
experiments for several summers. Three 
years ago they had a machine weighing less 
than half a ton and driven by a twelve horse- 
power motor which successfully traveled 
twenty-four miles under perfect control and 
stopped then only because of a lack of gasolene. 
The machine which they had on the North 
Carolina coast this spring was in its essentials 
similar to the twelve horse-power machine 
of 1905. In both these the Wrights had suc- 
ceeded in solving a problem which had baffled 
all others. They have so built their machine 
that by working certain levers they can slant 
the wings of the aéroplane, as a bird slants 
its wings, to meet changing air currents. They 
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know how to balance their machine in the 
air as a bicycle rider balances his machine on 
land. This is the fundamental fact upon 
which their success rests. 

The present machine, to meet the require- 
ments of the United States War Department, 
must be able to carry two men, to remain in 
the air an hour, and in that time to make a 
controlled flight of forty miles. The machine 
has shown that it can fulfil all of these con- 
ditions and the inventors feel confident of 
succeeding in the trial at Fort Meyer, Va. 

These two undemonstrative, quiet, bicycle 
dealers — that is what their business was — 
have without any great outlay of money and 
with the least possible publicity done for 
aérial navigation what Fulton did for naviga- 
tion by steam. ‘They are self-taught scientific 
men who have reached success by scientific 
methods. They are far more interested in 
flying than in notoriety. And they have shown 
patriotism as well as modesty; for they have 
agreed to supply the United States Army, for 
a few thousand dollars, with a machine, the 
exclusive right to which, it is said, might have 
been sold to another government for a great 
sum. 


THE STORY TELLERS’ LEAGUE 


HE Story Tellers’ League had its 
beginning during the summer of 1903 
at the Summer School of the South at the State 
University, Knoxville, Tenn. Out of the more 
than 2,000 teachers there, a group frequently 
met on the lawn at twilight to tell stories. 
These meetings had a serious purpose, but 
they were free and informal. The teachers sat 
on the grass, and each one told a story as she 
might feel disposed. Superintendent B. C. 
Gregory wrote subsequently: 


“The Summer School left many a pretty photo- 
graph on my memory but the sweetest is that of 
the Story Tellers’ League. The fading twilight, 
the dreamy quiet of the hour, the overshadowing 
trees, the circle of faces, the repressed tone of 
voice of the story tellers appealed wonderfully to me. 

“And the child, the being to whom the service 
was dedicated, was always in mind. When the dark- 
ness had fallen so that the form of the story teller 
was all but invisible, the effect was heightened. 
We always adjourned quietly as if we feared the 
gentle influences would vanish if we were noisy.” 


The attendance at these meetings grew from 
two dozen to two hundred and before the Sum- 
mer School closed a formal organization had 
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been effected. The purpose of the league 
was to discover in the world’s literature, in 
history, and in life the best stories for education 
and to tell them with love and sympathy for the 
children, and to bring together in story circles 
those who love to hear and tell a good story, 
the kindergartners, teachers, church workers, 
children’s librarians, and those whose hearts 
are afire with this work that they might impart 
its spirit to others. 

Dr. G. Stanley Hall, speaking of the move- 
ment soon after it was organized said: 


“Teachers and parents are prone to forget that 
the education of the race in a very significant 
sense began with story telling. Before writing 
there was only oral tradition. We are assured 
that some of the Indian story tellers carry in their 
memory not less than one hundred thousand lines 
of poetry. Some of them are dull and uninterest- 
ing through the day, but when the camp-fires are 
lighted and they begin to weave the wondrous 
charm of ‘once upon a time,’ they take their hearers 
captive and lead them as with the magic flute of 
the Piper of Hamlin. Stories live from the tongue 
to the ear and not on the long circuit from the 
eye to the fingers as reading and writing do. 
Therefore they are more vital. Stories pre-form 
moral choices because, if they are good, desert 
is always rewarded. Moreover, a good story 
brings the mind of the hearer into more unity 
than almost anything else. A vast number of 
persons and incidents are woven together all 
subject to one dominant interest. In these days 
of correlation and codrdination of educational 
material, the value of this can readily be appre- 
ciated. Most, if not all, of the best of the oldest 
literature that is classic, such as the Vedas, the 
work of Homer, the Nibelungenlied, the King 
Arthur cycle, lived and moved and had their being 
as stories and were thus slowly shaped into their 
present effective form. Indeed, I almost think 
that if I were Plato’s wise tyrant and had to 
appoint teachers of the young, the first test, and if 
I could have but one, the only one, to which I 
would subject candidates would be whether or 
not they could tell a good story; for this alone 
would test their sympathy and power of adaptation. 
There is a great possibility of development here, 
and in the few who are devoting themselves to it, 
as are the Story Tellers’ League, I not only wish 
but predict a very high degree of help and service.” 


Those who went out from the inspiration of 
those meetings were quick to seize upon its 
educational possibilities, and returning home 
organized their friends and pupils into local 
leagues for similar work and pleasure. 

On visiting a Southern town the following 
winter, the Superintendent of the Schools 
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declared that he had noticed a great improve- 
ment in the teaching of history and literature 
among his teachers, and he attributed it to a 
league that they had organized. During 
the winter they had made a study of Norse 
and Greek stories which they told around their 
firesides. Similar leagues sprang up in a 
number of towns in the South, and at Corinth, 
Miss., there was a junior league, composed 
of children of the 5th grade. One girl, who is 
now in the high school made her home the 
popular resort of the children of the neighbor- 
hood who came to hear her tell stories. She 
told the better class of stories too, in a spon- 
taneous and creative way, as she would play 
games. The work has made her life a radiant 
one. 

Now, there are dozens of such leagues, 
reaching from New York to Texas. The 
interest the children take in the work reveals 
one of the greatest educational possibilities, 
for as a child likes to build a house with clay, 
sand, or wood, and in doing so educates him- 
self, so he likes to take a word here and a phrase 
there and with voice and gesture build an ideal 
world, peopling it with life as he sees it. When 
a child or an adult retells stories that they 
have heard or read, they show reflection, medi- 
tation, self-reliance, creation, growth. A story 
never really becomes your own until you tell 
it to someone else. 

In Ohio eight leagues were reported last 
year, three of which are in summer schools. 
In Cincinnati there are three leagues which 
meet separately during the winter and in May 
have a joint meeting. Their membership is 
composed of kindergartens, professors, students, 
and teachers. A league was organized in 
New York last autumn and now there are 
four, one of which is making a special study 
of Bible stories with reference to work in the 
Sunday Schools. Memphis, Tenn., has a 
flourishing league which meets twice a month 
and has published a year-book which shows 
the kind of stories which have been told at their 
meetings: “Fairy stories, folk stories, legends, 
myths, hero stories, symbolic stories, Bible 
stories, and local stories.” 

Thirty-five leagues have now been organ- 
ized. 

The National League will again hold its 
annual meeting at Knoxville, Tenn., this sum- 
mer, and local leagues will have meetings 
at Wooster and Oxford, Ohio, the University 
of Virginia, and possibly at other places. 






































THE COST OF LIVING 


ABOUT MOVING THE UNEMPLOYED 


A SCHOOL superintendent in the Middle 
West writes: 


“I was so much pleased with your recent article 
on ‘The Unemployed’ that I feel compelled to take 
a moment to say how sane I believe the article to 
be. Itseems to me THE WorRLD’s Work ought to 
organize a society of philanthropists for the pro- 
motion of just such work; that is, to show people 
how to get out of the cities and on to the farms. 

“T remember once that I was stranded in a West- 
ern city. I went to a lawyer and asked him if he 
knew any farmers who needed help. Within a 
very few days I got work at $12 a month ona farm. 
I worked eight months and saved $76. There are 
thousands upon thousands of farmers needing 
helpers and thousands of homes open to girls who 
would cheerfully do house work.” 


To “organize a society of philanthropists” 
would be as hard a task as to move the other 
class of the unemployed. Philanthrophy is, in 
one form or other, at work on this task, indi- 
rectly at least, all the time. But if it were 
made easy to send men from town to country, 
and to find jobs for them, it would be hard 
to prevent the army of the unemployed from 
growing larger in order to take advantage of 
such an agency. 

For this reason the task is more likely to be 
done by an especial effort of such public 
servants as railroad companies and state 
governments and the like. 

Definite information is first needed. If it 
were known at any given time where labor of 
a certain sort was most needed and where idle 
laborers were, it would not be difficult to 
bring the men and the work together, if the 
men really wanted the work. There are some 
channels of information of this kind, but they 
are necessarily limited in their area or in their 
scope. 

The likelihood is that a better distribution 
of population will be made, in a large way, 
and be ultimately regulated by such general 
forces as the economic improvement of country 
life. When farmers provide homes for farm- 
laborers’ families and when farming, by better 
methods, pays as well as work in cities, the 
drift of men will turn. It will be from town to 
country and not from country to town. The 
crowding of the unemployed in cities is an 
inevitable, incidental result of two facts — 
that labor in the country is paid less than in 
town and that the organization of town life 
has brought social advantages for the poorest 
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man —even for the tramp. There are free 
seats in the park, bread-lines, hospitals, 
charities, companions. The solution lies along 
the line of the building up of country life. 
That done, the cities will still have their bur- 
dens of the incompetent and the diseased and 
the unwilling; but they will cease to have 
crowds of those who really. want work and 
cannot find it. . 


THE COST OF LIVING AND OF BAD MANAGEMENT 


INCE the halt last year in our _ head- 
long prosperity, during which we were 
living at an ever-increasing cost, persons of 
every grade of fortune have given a new 
emphasis to the inquiry, “ How can I live with 
almost every necessity of life constantly 
becoming dearer?’”’ The question presses as 
perhaps it never pressed before, and it is felt 
in every section of the country. 

Land values and rents increased enormously 
during the last ten years; labor increased in 
cost; personal service of every kind became 
higher and higher; many articles of food 
became dearer; building material went up; 
but, most of ail, people of every grade of 
fortune and of society added to their list of 
necessities many things that they had pre- 
viously regarded as luxuries. We struck a 
new pace in living. 

And the pace was too fast. It outran the 
increase of income. But it brought new habits, 
new conveniences, new indulgences, which 
are hard to shake off. While prosperity seemed 
illimitable, we continued to discount the 
future and even to mortgage it. We borrowed 
money on our homes to buy automobiles, and 
did a hundred smaller things that were as 
foolish as this, proving again that we are the 
most extravagant and wasteful people, perhaps, 
on earth. For with our efficiency we have 
not learned thrift. Thousands of statistical 
tables have been made by all sorts of societies 
and organizations during the last six months 
which for the thousandth time bring this 
indictment against us. 

“The conservation of our resources” is a 
phrase that calls to mind the national problem 
of saving soil and forest and stream and mine; 
but it could with quite as much point be 
applied to the income of individuals and of 
families; and we have as great need to make 
this smaller application as the larger one. 
For, as a people, we have not vet learned how 
to live—how to save waste, how to turn 
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coéperation to the making of economies in 
living. It is a subject of education in the art 
of good management. If the halt in our 
somewhat headlong rush turn a part of our 
energy from haste at acquiring to skill in 
conserving and using what we acquire, we 
shall gain in happiness and in character more 
than we have lost in cash values. 


ABOUT DIME NOVELS AND OTHERS 


HERE are many changes of literary 
fashions, but the dime novel endures. 
“Old Sleuth” and “ Nick Carter” are as dead 
as Sitting Bull or the New York Ledger; but 
other writers are employed to use their names. 
So small a matter as death does not put an 
end to their “works,” and these prolific writers 
thus have a continuity which, if it persist long 
enough, will become an immortality. 

This is good news —that the dime-novel 
lives. Nobody but a literary cad objects to 
it; for its persistence justifies a diversion 
which all men once had who were not molly- 
coddles in their youth or are not literary 
creatures now. It affords the only possible 
way whereby a boy of our time can see a 
coach robbed or get into a fight with Indians 
or become familiar with such a hero as Dick 
Deadeye. It is the only way in which a lad 
may now snatch a beautiful maiden by her 
hair back from a yawning precipice or learn 
to shoot a rival by firing at the flash from his 
gun in the dark. They were brave days when 
we did such things; and any man is a wretched 
creature who would deny the youth of this 
time the sport that the youth of his time 
enjoyed. 

Yet, immortal as the dime novel is and of 
a right ought to be, there are reasons to fear 
its temporary decline. “Old Sleuth” and 
“Nick Carter” are now—so we read — 
mere college people — instructors in English 
and even under-graduates, who dictate adven- 
tures by the mile for the publishers who own 
the names of these original great yarn-spinners. 
Stories thus ground out are bound to smell 
of typewriters and academic phrases. The 
free air of an utterly abandoned imagination 
cannot be in them; for the joy that the originals 
gave came from the irresponsibility of the 
writers. The boy of thirty or forty years ago 
believed these adventures only as we believe 
Utopian books or the sermons that we hear — 
as things that ought to be true but are not- 

It was this margin of doubt that held and 
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charmed us and that tempted us to go and 
see whether the stage had really been riddled 
with bullets. With the profoundest respect 
for collegiate writing, you are yet bound to 
doubt whether any academic person can do 
this trick of the plains and the mountains in 
the real red-blooded, old-time way. 

And there is another danger to the old 
orthodox type of the dime novel. It has a 
modern variation which has all its literary 
weaknesses without its sturdy vitality. You 
pay $1.50 now, if you are foolish and fashion- 
able enough, for a novel with a candy-box 
binding which is a mere soft yarn — a sort of 
effeminate dime-novel. It deals with sex 
instead of six shooters and with maudlin 
women instead of adventurous men of quick 
eyes and strong muscles. It is a product of 
an indoor, self-conscious sort of life, and not 
of the plains and the mountains and of men 
of mettle. 

Our consuls report — and this is good news 
—that the original American dime novels 
have a considerable sale (in translation) in 
Barcelona and Madrid and in Central and 
South America. The Spaniard will whip 
us yet if he continue to take such nourishment 
when we leave it for the same kind of gallant 
degeneracies in literature upon which he once 
fed and fell. . 


THE SAGE FOUNDATION AND PLANS FOR 
UPLIFTING THE POOR 


HERE is, perhaps, no more interesting 
work in the world than the experi- 
ments, the inquiries, and the study which the 
Sage Foundation is making to find the best 
ways to help the unfortunate classes; for much 
as this problem has been studied and as many 
of its tasks as skilful men have taken in hand 
and done piecemeal, the big problem is yet far 
from solution. 
The formulated aims of the Foundation are 
very broad: 


“Its object is the improvement of social and 
living conditions in the United States. The means 
to that end will include research, publication, 
education, the establishment and maintenance of 
charitable and beneficial activities, agencies, and 
institutions, and the aid of any such activities, 
agencies, and institutions already established.” 


It is giving a strong impulse to many such 
good works as the struggle to eradicate tuber- 
culosis, the providing of playgrounds for city 
children, the work of the Red Cross, and to an 

















investigation of the conditions of life in a great 
manufacturing centre; and for this purpose 
Pittsburgh was chosen, and the inquiry is in 
progress. But it may turn out that more 
valuable even than these activities will be the 
study that these wide inquiries provoke. It 
is a new fact to many thoughtful minds that 
wise plans to uplift mankind are harder to 
procure than money to carry them out. 

Besides the Sage Foundation, Mrs. Sage’s ac- 
tivities to many other useful causes are placing 
her among the wisest benefactors of our time. 
THE LIFE OF A MONKEY AGAINST THE LIFE OF 

A MAN 

N SEVERAL §ssstates, New York and 
Massachusetts, for examples, an effort 

is made to induce every Legislature to pass an 
act prohibiting the vivisection of animals for 
medical research. Such prohibition has not 
yet been made and perhaps it never will be 
in any enlightened community; but large and 
energetic organizations of sentimental, emo- 
tional, or ill-informed persons make it the 
business of their lives to keep up the agitation. 

It might be well, if it were possible, to put 
some restrictions on the practice of vivisection 
such as would prohibit its wanton use by 
persons who have no serious purpose — if 
there be such persons. But the use of living 
animals for experiments, with the trained and 
intelligent purpose of advancing the sum of 
medical knowledge, is fundamentally nec- 
essary for the conquest of some diseases and 
for the intelligent treatment of others. Let 
one single example suffice. 

Dr. Simon Flexner, director of the Rocke- 
feller Institute for Medical Research in New 
York, discovered a serum which injected into 
the spinal cavity cures cerebro-spinal menin- 
gitis, a disease that had hitherto shown one 
of the highest ratios of fatality: and even 
when it did not prove fatal it often left the 
victim a wreck for life. This treatment is 
now used all over the world and it has cured 
75 per cent. of the cases in which it has been 
used. It is fair to say, therefore, that this 
dreadful malady is now added to the list of 
conquered diseases. Dr. Flexner in talking 
about his discovery of the serum which cures 
meningitis said this: 

“That is the advantage of experiments upon 
animals. Once we have tried our remedies with 
satisfactory results upon animals there is very little 
tisk to human beings, and of course in treating the 
latter we shall proceed with the utmost caution. 
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“Take my own serum for spinal meningitis for 
instance. Without monkeys we could never have 
discovered that. First we had to prove the monkey 
had really meningitis, and then we could go ahead 
with experiments for its cure. We injected the 
serum into its spine and found it did it good, at 
any rate that it did it noharm. So wecould inject 
it into the spine of a human patient with confidence 
that we were not doing him any harm.” 


That is to say, if Dr. Flexner had been pre- 
vented from experimenting on living monkeys, 
85 per cent. of the persons who fall ill of this 
disease would now die, as 85 formerly did, 
and most of the remaining 15 per cent. would 
be made wrecks for life, whereas now 75 per 
cent. of the cases that are treated with his 
serum make a complete recovery. 


MR. ROCKEFELLER’S REMINISCENCES 


R. JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER has 

been the most reticent of all men, . 

about whose life and opinions there is 

a legitimate world-wide curiosity; and by 

his reticence he has no doubt suffered much 
public misunderstanding. 

It is an announcement much out of the 
common, therefore, that his articles under 
the title ‘Some Random Reminiscences of 
Men and Events ” will appear in THE WoRLD’s 
Work, beginning in the number for October. 

Mr. Rockefeller tells, in the frankest possible 
way, incidents of his early life, reminiscences 
of his business associates, explaining how 
they came into the Standard Oil Company 
with him, what his methods of conducting 
business were, with many anecdotes and 
personal experiences; he describes his recrea- 
tions — landscape gardening and golf; he 
gives an interesting account of his experiences 
in mining and shipping iron ore; he explains 
his aims and methods in his philanthropic 
work, which show how he brings the same 
concentrated study to the problems of giving 
wisely that he brought to the building up of 
a great commercial organization. 

These articles are a modest and frank and 
kindly revelation of a remarkable personality, 
about whom the public has less authentic 
information than it has, perhaps, about any 
other notable man now alive. 

It is done in a manner so simple and off- 
hand that the public, for the first time, has a 
chance to see his great activities from his 
point of view, and with his large aims in 
mind. 
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These recollections will run through the 
magazine during the fall and winter. 

THE WoRLp’s Work aims to give its readers 
the literature of present activity. The great 
corporation is the most striking invention and 
tool of present activity. One of the best 
examples of the great corporation is the 
Standard Oil Company. 

THE Wor.p’s Work, therefore, will publish 
forthwith a series of articles describing the 
Standard Oil Company, telling how it carries 
oil from a well (say) in Ohio to lamps (of its 
own manufacture) in inner China and to 
almost inaccessible parts of the world. Oil 
travels in its own pipe lines, to its own refineries, 
and to the seaboard, is carried in its own ships 
overseas (a great fleet of them), put into cans 
of its own make, distributed by its own men, 
in the smallest quantities to the humblest 
homes of people whose caste or religion had to 
be overcome in countries whose government 
also at first forbade the entry of such a foreign 
product —a story as romantic as the adven- 
tures of the earliest travelers; but it brings 
home to the United States millions of dollars. 

The origin, the formation, the working 
methods, the management, the personnel, the 
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vast united machinery of such an organization 
as this—these are as interesting as any 
romance, although they are the most concrete - 
facts of modern business triumph. 

Beginning next month (August), THE 
Wortp’s Work will publish this story of 
organization and extension and achievement, 
written by Mr. C. M. Keys, the financial 
editor of the magazine. He collected first- 
hand, authentic information by months of 
investigation. The first article will be about 
the export trade of the company; for this 
(August) number will be a special Overseas 
Trade Number. 

Its contents will sweep the whole wide sub- 
ject of our foreign commerce — ‘How Our 
Farmers Feed the World,” by Mr. W. M. Hays, 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture; “The 
Freighters of the Sea,” by Mr. Edgar Allen 
Forbes, of the staff of THE Wortp’s 
Work; “A Story of Export Success,” by Mr. 
E. J. Bliss, an exporter; ‘‘How Manufacturers 
Get New Markets,” by themselves; ‘Captur- 
ing the World’s Markets,” by Mr. U. D. 
Eddy; and other such articles, illustrated with 
extraordinary photographs which help to tell 
the story. 


THE GOVERNORS’ CONFERENCE AND A 
NEW PATRIOTIC IMPULSE 


HERE is surely no harder task in 
the world than to get the thought of 


a whole people effectively fixed on 
any important subject, and hardest of all the 
thought of the whole American people. It 
usually requires a war to do such a task, or 
some such great upheaval. A Presidential 
election calls the attention of the whole people 
for a brief time to two men, but one of them 
is soon forgotten; and many Presidential 
elections fail to emphasize any idea so strongly 
that all the people will hold to it or act on it 
for a long period. 

By recalling the difficulty of arousing the 
people on any subject, you may get a proper 
measure of the significance of President 


Roosevelt’s calling the Governors of the 
states and territories together at the White 
House to emphasize the necessity of saving 
our natural wealth by a wise use of it. 


At 


one stroke machinery was put in motion that 
will bring this subject home to the whole 
people, in a way and with an effectiveness 
that has no parallei in our recent history, in a 
time of peace. 

It was the most notable company of men 
that has come together in our country in recent 
times. The official head of the nation, the 
Cabinet, the Supreme Court, certain members 
of Congress, the heads of the states, and, 
besides these, many of the most distinguished 
scientific men that we have and men of a 
sound grasp of public subjects who came as 
‘“‘advisers” to the governors — two or three 
of the most noteworthy citizens of every 
state — among them the presidents of many 
of our foremost universities and schools of 
science; and, besides these, representatives of 
all the most important national organizations 
of scientific and commercial bodies; and, 














besides these again, several great captains of 
industry. 

About the general proposition that this 
extraordinary meeting was called to emphasize 
there was no difference of opinion. And 
the wealth of facts that were presented put the 
subject in every mind in a new way and 
aroused every man to an ardent purpose. 
When one subject was put into every mind as 
the foremost subject of public action that 
this generation can have, and was so presented 
and emphasized as to win universal assent 
and to arouse a patriotic purpose, then all the 
machinery of publicity, of exhortation, and 
of public action that a democracy can have 
was put in action at one stroke. 

Every public journal in America was set 
to discussing it. The governor of every 
state will make it a subject of all his subsequent 
messages to the legislature and a part of 
his political campaign material. His suc- 
cessor must do the same thing. Every such 
message and every such campaign — every 
general public utterance and campaign hence- 
forth in every state in the Union — will keep 
every newspaper and every public speaker 
discussing it indefinitely. 

‘Nor is this all, for the universities and 
scientific schools will bend their energies, 
even more than they have bent them hitherto, 
to teaching and emphasizing it; and the 
public schools of the whole country will take 
it up. More than this, every scientific and 
commercial body must henceforth have it 
as one subject of perpetual agitation. 

As a method of emphasizing one topic in 
the public mind, therefore, this Conference on 
the Conservation of Natural Resources was 
the most effective device that was ever hit 
upon. It had no precedent. It was simply 
a stroke of genius. © 

It is not too much to say, then, that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Mr. Gifford Pinchot have 
changed the attitude of the American people 
toward the earth that they live on and given 
a new direction to the national thought; for 
the President very gracefully and truly gave 
Mr. Pinchot credit for the plan. 

It was an interesting spectacle. The White 
House, since the interior was remodeled, 
makes an impression of great dignity as one 
enters it. On the long wall of the room where 


the meetings were held were two great maps 
of the United States, especially prepared 
for this conference. 


One showed the national 
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forests, the water-sheds, the irrigation pro- 
jects, and the like, and the other the mineral 
deposits of the country. Between them, with 
decorations of flags on either side, in a frame 
of olive velvet, was an illuminated photo- 
graph on glass — now of a forest fire, now 
of a hillside showing erosion, and now of 
a forest scene of desolation, and now of 
a reforested area; for these pictures were 
changed at every session and sometimes while 
the meetings were going on. The three large 
chandeliers, the two mantelpieces with vases 
of red roses, the old-gold curtains at the 
windows were good decorations. A_ plat- 
form extended across half the length of the 
room, and the room was filled with small gilt 
chairs. On the first day, on the front rows 
or near them sat Governor Hughes, Governor 
Johnson, Governor Folk, Governor Glenn, 
and other state executives whom the news- 
papers have made familiar; Mr. James J. 
Hill, Mr. Carnegie, Mr. Bryan, President 
Remsen of Johns Hopkins University, Presi- 
dents Hadley, of Yale, Van Hise of Wisconsin, 
Angell of Michigan, Northrop of Minnesota, 
James of Northwestern, Alderman of Virginia, 
and scientific men of every department of 
applied science. 

On the rostrum were the members of the 
Cabinet and the Justices of the Supreme 
Court and the venerable Edward Everett Hale. 

Cheering began at the door, the whole 
company rose and the President walked to the 
rostrum. He asked Dr. Hale to offer a prayer. 
Then he at once delivered the opening address 
to the Conference, perhaps the best address 
in its earnestness and its restraint and its 
suggestiveness that Mr. Roosevelt has ever 
delivered. He held in his hand the slips on 
which it was printed, but he spoke straight at 
the audience, with his usual vigor but with 
great deliberation and with perfect distinctness. 
No man failed to catch a single syllable or 
intonation. It would be hard to conceive of 
a more nearly perfect deliverance or delivery; 
and there was not a proposition nor an 
emphasis that any man in the room dissented 
from; and yet it pointed to a more extended 
use of governmental power (not of the National 
Government only but of municipal and state 
governments also) than we have yet accus- 
tomed ourselves to. Every man felt that he 
was witnessing an historical event. The 
address struck the high note of this mood. 
When it was ended and the audience slowly 
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passed out, the President standing in the hall 
shaking hands with every man, the conference 
was already upon a level of thought and of 
emotion that can be accurately described as 
the mood of high and practical patriotism. 
As Mr. Pinchot himself wrote in the last 
number of this magazine, we now enter a third 
great patriotic national period. First we were 
patriotic because of the establishment of the 
free government; then because of the saving 
of the Union; and now because of the purpose 
to save by wise use the rich natural resources 
of the land. 

The second day was made memorable by 
the extraordinary address of Mr. James J. 
Hill, wherein he showed especially the pro- 
gressive deterioration — by a dimishing return 
— of our agricultural land, from New England 
to the Dakotas. 

The scientific papers presented to the 
Conference, giving exact data about agri- 
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culture, streams, forests, coal, and all similar 
subjects, were the most practical and helpful 
literature of waste and of methods of con- 
servation ever put together. They will become 
a classic description of our great resources as 
they now are. 

The brief speeches by many of the governors 
were in the nature of an ‘‘experience meeting.” 
They told of the work that the state govern- 
ments are doing to save and to reclaim. And 
the resolutions adopted called on the Govern- 
ment, local and national, and on the people 
to preserve our national wealth. 

Every man came away from the most note- 
worthy gathering that he ever attended with 
a new love of his country, a new attitude 
toward it, a new conscience about the land, 
the trees, and the streams; and we entered 
then on a new era in our national thought 
and in our attitude toward our land. 

W. H. P. 


FARM MORTGAGES AND PUBLIC- 
UIILITY BONDS 


(The Regular Monthly Financtal Article) 


HE present seems to be a good time 

when a man can well afford to turn 
his mind from the chances of profit 

in the listed bonds. There has been a big 
advance in nearly all the better classes of 
securities. Last November, and again in the 
early winter, the readers of THE Wor .p’s 
Work were strongly advised that the time 
for profitable investment in good bonds had 
arrived, and was passing. ‘To-day, it seems, 
it has almost passed. The bonds which at 
that time this magazine was inclined to recom- 
mend as a list of conservative securities for the 
average man have advanced in the market in 
some cases six or seven points and in others 
fifteen points. It is unreasonable to look for 


much higher prices in these bonds. It is 
also unreasonable to suppose that, in case the 
tide should turn again within the next two 
years or so, the bonds will not again be 
purchasable at prices lower than the prices of 
to-day. 

To-day it is wise for the average investor 


to select an entirely different list of bonds and 
securities. The selection should be made 
with no idea of advance in principal. It 
should be made rather for stability of income. 
Marketability is not so necessary as it was 
when investments were sought with the idea 
of gaining advantage from the inevitable 
advance in the general market. Of course, 
no one should buy bonds or stocks that he 
knows he will never be able to sell again; 
but with securities of good earning-power 
one need not have an active, changing 
market. 

First, it is well to outline the idea that 
should underlie the investment of funds by a 
man who believes that the listed market is 
high, but who does not want to tie up his funds 
in such a way that, should there be a good 
chance for profitable investment within the 
next two years, he will be debarred from 
participating in it. This class of investors 
will include that large group of men who 
bought in November or December of last year, 
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and have now sold their stocks or bonds 
at advances of 10 to 30 per cent. They desire 
something solid, yielding good revenue, but 
also salable at any time of crisis when bonds 
are again cheap. 

For this class we should select notes and 
maturing bonds. The nicest care should 
be used in selection. The writer’s choice 
among the notes would be the 5 per cent. 
issues of the big railroads maturing in Ig1o 
and thereabouts. They cost about par, and 
yield from 4.60 per cent. to 5.50 per cent. if 
held until they mature. If a crisis should 
arise, it might cost a loss of 1 per cent. or 2 
per cent. to sell them, but any man who wants 
to make a new investment to gain Io per cent. 
or more should not gnind that. Otherwise 
they are perfectly safe. I prefer the railroad 
notes to the industrial or street-railway notes, 
because the market is infinitely better, speaking 
generally. A fund that has been created 
by the sale of good bonds at a large profit 
should be put into the notes or short bonds of 
such railroads as the New Haven, the Penn- 
sylvania, the New York Central, the Michigan 
Central, Atlantic Coast Line, Baltimore and 
Ohio, or other standard railroads. 

These sh®rt notes do not appeal to the 
average investor. He wants stability, but not 

gewith an idea of selling out and re-investing. 
Very few men can carry on a bond-account in 
the scientific way indicated above. That 
takes some training. What, then, should the 
average investor buy during a period like the 
present, having an eye first to stability and 
revenue ? 


« Undoubtedly, the very heart and centre of 


this market is the farm mortgage. There is 
nothing better under the sun than the well- 
chosen farm mortgage. I think that about 
one-third of the average estate in the country 
or the country town should consist of local 
farm mortgages, or such mortgages selected 
carefully from a list made by specialists in such 
mortgages. ‘he farm mortgage is one of the 
primary investments. Real estate is another 
of them. The mortgage or bond secured on 
improved real estate is a third. The purchaser 
of real estate intends either to use it or to sell 
it again at a profit. If he wants to use it, it 
is an investment, and the use is the income he 
gets from it. If he wants to sell again, he is 


speculating, and he requires special training 
to be successful. 
In the farm-mortgage and the real-estate 
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bond there is no element of speculation. 
The bond is practically always quoted at par 
and interest except when it goes bad altogether. 
There is no trading backward and forward. 
The average farm mortgage does not change 
ownership five times in its lifetime. It is not 
usually bought and sold like a bond, but 
requires an “assignment” to make its transfer 
legal. 

As to the excellence of this form of invest- 
ment there is no difference of opinion. The 
only restriction on this form of funds is that 
it shall be well-chosen. There was a 
time, in 1893 and succeeding years, when the 
farm mortgage became an object of dread. 
The savings-banks of the East had bought 
Western farm mortgages lavishly, foolishly, 
and without discrimination. All sorts of land 
at all sorts of prices were pledged under 
mortgages to feed the demand. When the 
strain came, many of these poorly secured 
mortgages proved worthless. The savings- 
bank laws of the East thereafter usually 
limited the savings-banks to the purchase of 
mortgages on lands in their own state. It 
was a reaction from the extreme looseness of 
1893, and, like most reactions from extremes, 
went too far in the other direction. 

If one wants sound mortgages to-day, either 
East or West, one may find them. The 
amount of such mortgages outstanding is 
probably much smaller than it ever was before, 
because many millions of dollars of mortgages 
have been paid off in cash out of the bounteous 
crops of the past ten years. Yet the new 
lands produce, year by year, a fair crop of 
mortgages. They are now gathered together 
by banks and mortgage companies and retailed 
at large throughout the country. Most of 
these mortgage companies are sound, conser- 
vative, and well qualified by experience and 
study to handle this business. 

Here one reaches the crux of this question 
about farm mortgages. It hinges on the 
selection of the mortgages. If one want local 
mortgages, it is better to buy them from the 
local bank, or a local lawyer, if he is trust- 
worthy. Even better, one may well afford to 
know the man who makes the mortgage. If 
he is a drunken, lazy, shiftless farmer, slow 
of pay, borrowing money to help him out of 
holes into which he has got himself by 
misconduct or shiftlessness, don’t buy his 
mortgage. You will probably have to hire 
a lawyer and pay his fees to get your annual 
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interest, and foreclose the mortgage and sell 
the farm to get your principal when due. 

If, on the contrary, he is a good farmer, 
and gets good results from his farm, and has 
a reputation for prompt payment of his debts, 
consider his mortgage all right, provided it 
is not too big and he can show you where he 
intends to put the money. Be careful that 
the mortgage is a real mortgage on the farm, 
and not on movable chattels alone. I don’t 
believe in chattel mortgages for the average 
investor. They are a constant source of 
worry and loss. Some parts of this continent 
are badly afflicted with them, but, fortunately, 
not many parts. 

If there are no mortgages in your community, 
or if the income from them is too small, make 
your purchases through a responsible agent 
in some other centre. Banks and mortgage 
companies should establish their credentials 
before they expect you to buy mortgages from 
them. The length of time they have been 
in service of this sort, the percentage of loss to 
buyers of mortgages through them, the willing- 
ness with which they undertake to look after 
the collection of interest and principal, and 
their reputation for ability to sell an assign- 
ment of the mortgage for you if you should 
ever need the money are points worth 
investigating. 

A good deal of judgment may be exercised 
in the buying of mortgages, outside the matter 
of the safety of the mortgage itself. If I were 
choosing a temporary investment for a year or 
so, the choice would be as likely as not to fall on 
a farm mortgage maturing in a year. If you 
tell your agent what you want, he can generally 
get it for you. If you like, you can get a one- 
year mortgage, with the option of renewing 
it at the end of the year if you please. Short- 
term mortgages are preferable to long ones, 
merely because the short term makes the 
mortgage to all intents a negotiable security, 
like a short-term note. You know it will be 
good in one year, and the local banker gener- 
ally knows it too. If you find it necessary, 
the mortgage will be available for the raising 
of a loan at any time 

The third big class of investment for the 
same purpose is the public-utility bond. It 
does not take the place of either the short 
note or the farm mortgage. It is rather a 


permanent investment, for revenue only. In 
an article published in THE Wortp’s Work 
some time aga, the writer discussed this class of 
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bonds at length, and the arguments contained 
in that article are merely recapitulated here. 

Two important elements enter into the selec- 
tion of public-utility bonds for investment. 
They are, first, the company; second, the 
banker who offers the bonds. Many critics 
put the banker first, and with some show of 
reason. 

The company should be a going concern, 
not a prospect. Never be tempted by glow- 
ing prospects of some “New York—Chicago” 
or “New York—Philadelphia” or some “ New 
York-Boston” trolley line. Ask your banker 
for facts, not promises. The facts must be 
substantial and abundant, or you are taking 
unwarrantable risks for small returns. If you 
want to gamble, you should not gamble for 
7 per cent. a year. 

Get all the facts about the franchises, the 
population served, the legal restrictions on 
rates, the earnings of the company through 
all the years it has operated. Above all, find 
out whether or not it piled up a lot of floating 
debt during the critical period from August, 
1907, to April, 1908. This will serve as a fair 
test of its ability to do business through a crisis. 
Any well-managed public-utility company 
should be in a position to live on its own fat 
through so short a lean period as this. 

If you are going into public-utility bonds to 
any extent, a little course of study will do you 
good. The history of the New York street- 
railway companies, the agitation for 80 cent 
gas in this city, the history of the Detroit 
United for 1907, the effect of municipal-owner- 
ship campaigns in Toledo and Cleveland, 
the result of an earthquake in San Francisco 
will give you a fair idea of the unfavorable 
episodes that sometimes happen in the life 
of a public utility. The relationship between 
the company and its clients is perhaps more 
important in public-utility companies than in 
steam railroads. 

When you are satisfied that the company is 
good and solid, turn your attention to the ban- 
ker. The reason he is more important in the 
public utility than in the railroad is that the 
bulk of the public-utility bonds is offered by 
bankers who make a specialty of such bonds. 
In most cases the banking-house is financing 
the company. It has studied the situation 
and risked its own money in the venture. If 
it is a house whose reputation for sound judg- 
ment is good, its opinion is worth having, If, 
on the contrary, it has merely “taken a chance” 
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in this financing, or has failed lamentably 
in previous ventures of the same sort, it is not 
worth while to back its judgment with your 
money. 

Extreme care should be used in all these 
forms of investment. In fact, when the bond- 
market at large is high in prices, the buyer 
should be very careful, no matter what he does 
with his money. What looks like a bargain 
to him is quite likely to look like a gamble 
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to a trained bond critic. What looks unreason- 
ably dear to him may seem to the better-verscd 
to be a very good investment at the price. 
One must always remember that there is no 
fixed standard of measurement for bonds or 
stocks. Their values are relative, and depend 
on a hundred factors. If you do not under- 
stand these factors, ask someone who does 
understand them, and who will tell you the 
truth as closely as he knows it. C.M.K. 


THE ADVANTAGE AND THE DANGER OF 
ASSESSMENT LIFE INSURANCE 


(The Regular Monthly Article on Insurance) 


ITHIN the last month THE WorLpD’s 

\ \) Work has received a number of 

letters similar to the following: 

“What is your opinion of fraternal life in- 
surance societies as to soundness of principle? 
It seems to me the votes of assessment in the 
younger of these orders are too low to guarantee 
a continuance as they grow older.” 

In deciding what life insurance one should 
buy, the first and most obvious step is to 
examine the policy —or, in assessment so- 
cieties, the certificate of membership — which 
the agent offers. Let us take, for example, 
the certificate of one of the oldest and most 
successful of these organizations. Omitting 
some of the details it reads as follows: 


“This certificate is issued to John Doe, a member 
of the Royal Arcanum and upon condition that the 
said member complies in the future with the laws, 
rules, and regulations now governing the said 
Council and Fund or that may hereafter be enacted 
by the Supreme Council..........-. the Supreme 
Council of the Royal Arcanum hereby promises 
and binds itself to pay out of its Widows’ and 
Orphans’ Benefit Fund to Harriet Doe (wife of 
insured) a sum not exceeding One Thousand 
Dollars.” 


This means in plain English that the insured 
is to pay the society whatever assessments its 
Grand Council considers necessary and in 
return it will pay his beneficiary upon his death 
“a sum not exceeding one thousand dollars.” 
The insured has agreed to pay any sum decided 
upon by the other party of the contract. No 


one, whatever his thirst for knowledge, would 
contract to buy an encyclopedia for a dollar 
down and as much as the publisher saw fit to 
charge every month thereafter. No man 
would agree to buy a house upon the instal- 
ment plan with the amont of the instalments 
to be fixed from time to time by the real estate 
company, even if he did hold a share in the 
company. And yet thousands of people sign 
these indefinite life insurance contracts without 
a qualm, in spite of the fact that the purpose 
for which insurance is bought ought to make 
it their most careful purchase. But few people. 
even those who buy large amounts of insurance 
take the same precaution with an insurance 
contract that they take with other contracts 
of half the importance. 

The assessment policies are popular because 
the rates are, in the beginning, much cheaper 
for the same amount of insurance than the 
policies of the ‘‘old line,” or legal reserve, 
insurance companies. In some of the assess- 
ment societies the cost per $1,000 of insurance 
for members twenty-five years of age is as low 
as $5, while in the old line companies a $1,000 
ten-year term policy would cost about $10 
a year, and the regular annual premium 
life policy nearer $20 a year. The low cost 
is the bait which attracts men to the assessment 
societies, and the indefinite obligation they 
assume on signing the contract is the risk they 
run. 

The history of the Protective Life Associa- 
tion, of Rochester, N. Y., will give an idea 
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of the relative advantage of the bait and the 
danger of the risk. 

The association began business in 1880, 
in which year it issued 36 certificates of mem- 
bership for $2,000 each. The members were, 
in the main, young men and, although assess- 
ments were low, they were ample to meet the 
few death-claims that occurred, and even 
piled up a small reserve. But, as the members 
grew older and the deaths among them more 
frequent, it became necessary for the Asso- 
ciation to raise more money to meet the death- 
claims. Six times between 1880 and 1908 
the rates for new members have been raised. 
This, of course, tended to keep new members 
from joining, but the original members in their 
advancing years consistently stayed with the 
Association because there was little likelihood 
of their getting such cheap insurance elsewhere. 
At the beginning of this year the average age 
of the members was 55 years. ‘They are dying 
so fast now that their death-claims not only 
take up all the income from assessments but 
eat into the invested assets of the association. 
These assets amounted to $99,659.88 on 
December 31, 1906; and to $67,364.55 on 
December 31, 1907. On May 19, 1908, 
the financial condition of the Association was 
as follows: 


Total assets $46,576.88 
Total liabilities 38,564.90 
Excess of assets over liabilities $8,011.98 


$45,228.96 
71,868.71 


$26,639.75 


Total income, 1907 
Total disbursements 


Excess of disbursements over income 


Another similar year would leave the society 
with liabilities of about $18,000 more than its 
assets. 

The Association did not make the assess- 
ments of its earlier members large enough to 
pay their death-claims when they fell due. 
But its managers seemed to think that they 
could find a way to escape the inevitable day 
of reckoning. They appear to have assumed 
that.if enough young members could be in- 
duced to join each year, the death-claims of 
the older members could be met, by their 
payments. This plan would probably have 
worked, if young men could have been induced 
to join in constantly increasing numbers. But 
in this case, as in many others, a sufficient 
number of young men willing to help bear other 


people’s burdens” has not been available. 
The result has been, in the words of the exam- 
iner of the New York Insurance Department, 
that “‘ the assets are practically wiped out, the 
premium-income does not equal current losses, 
and the high average age shows that the death- 
rate will be very high for the next few years. 
The affairs of the association are in a pre- 
carious condition at this time and there is no 
possibility of a continuation of its business in 
the future without an immediate increase in 
the assessment rate.” 

The bait of low assessments which lured 
the members into the association has been 
their undoing. It has put in jeopardy the 
safety of their insurance, and now the only way 
to save themselves is to raise their rate of pay- 
ment in their old age when their earning-power 
is diminished and they can least afford it. 

It is not impossible for similar circum- 
stances to arise in the affairs of any of the 
assessment societies or fraternal insurance 
orders. It is true that there are many in 
the United States which are entirely solvent, 
which have large sums in invested assets, and 
which are doing a large and growing business. 
Yet the members of practically all of these 
societies are in danger — either immediate 
or remote — of facing a situation like that 
which now confronts the members of the 
Protective Life Association. ‘They will either 
themselves have to pay very high assessments 
to meet an increasing death-rate, or induce 
enough new and young members to join whose 
payments instead of piling up a reserve for the 
time of their own deaths will be used to make 
up deficiencies in the payments of the older 
members. Or, failing these two ways of delay- 
ing the day of reckoning, the members will 
have to watch the association go into the 
hands of a receiver, leaving them all without 
insurance and many of them too old to buy 
any. 

The very theory on which these assessment 
associations are founded leads to this pre- 
dicament, although many of them by good 
management and various devices put off the 
evil day from time to time. The theory is 
that when a member dies all the others shall 
be assessed to pay his death-claim. When 
all the members are young, there are naturally 
few assessments. As they grow older and 
deaths become more frequent, the assessments 
increase likewise. If there were no new mem- 
bers as the older ones reached the sixties 
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and seventies the size of the assessments would 
be appalling. Carrying the theory to its extreme 
conclusion the last survivor of the society 
would have to pay the entire death-claim of 
his predecessor and then deposit enough to 
pay his own. 

The societies, as we have seen, count on an 
ever increasing membership to prevent this 
dilemma, but their histories show that an ever 
increasing membership can not be had if the 
new members have to bear the burden of the 
death-claims of older ones. Eleven out of the 
twenty-six listed fraternal orders started before 
1880 and still extant showed a loss of member- 
ship in 1906. ; 

Another method of obviating increasing the 
assessments is the accumulation of a reserve 
to meet the death-claims, when they become 
frequent, but that would mean higher assess- 
ments to begin with and the societies as a rule 
have not been willing to adopt this plan. 


BOOKS ON PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGNS 
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Thousands of people have in the past profited 
by the cheap rates of the assessment associa- 
tions and fraternal orders. Thousands will 
in the future. There are also thousands who 
have made money by the purchase of semi- 
speculative stocks. Yet these stocks cannot 
be recommended for conservative investment. 
Likewise the assessment plan may give a man 
more insurance for his money than any other 
kind, but its cheapness brings with it an 
added risk. It is a kind of speculative 
insurance. And, as the word insurance 
implies, absolute safety oyght to be its most 
important element. There should be no 
speculation about it. 

Therefore, in spite of the great success of 
many of the societies, and the great benefits 
they have conferred on their members in the 
past, THE WoRLD’s Work does not feel willing 
to advise its readers to purchase this kind of 
insurance except under unusual circumstances. 


BOOKS ON PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGNS 


HE uppermost subject in the public 

| mind this month is probably the 

Presidential campaign. Following 

are a few of the most important books on 

this subject. Of course a much larger list 
could be made on so large a topic. 

“The National Conventions and Platforms 
of All Parties,’ by Thomas Hudson Tucker 
(the Friedenwald Co., $1.50). A compila- 
tion of everything referring to Presidential 
campaigns of use or interest to public men, 
with a complete collection of the platforms 
adopted by each party at every national 
convention from 1789 to 1904. 

“History of the Presidency,” by Edward 
Stanwood (Houghton, $2.50). Contains in- 
cidental material on the origin and principles 
of political parties and their influence in 
Presidential campaigns from the first election 
to the free-silver campaign. 

“Political Parties and Party Problems in 
the United States,’ by James Albert Wood- 
burn (Putnam’s, $2). A study of party 
spirit and the forces that underlie and operate 
our government. Part II. is devoted to 


American party machinery with studies of 
the national convention, its composition, its 





origin, and its present status, and a concluding 
chapter on the conduct of a campaign. 

“The Republican National Convention 
of 1904,” by William Gardner Osgoodby 
(The Illustrated Publishing Co.) Presents 
a near view of the campaign and inaugura- 
tion, accentuating the humorous side. Pro- 
fusely illustrated, including reproductions of 
famous political cartoons. 

“Our Political Drama: Conventions, Cam- 
paigns and Candidates,” by Joseph Bucklin 
Bishop (Brentano’s, $2). Anecdotal articles 
published in the Century Magazine. 

Of the foreign writers on our political 
machinery the best known is James Bryce, 
author of “The American Commonwealth” 
(Macmillan, $4), chapters LXIX-LXXIII. 
of which contain a detailed examination of 
the national convention and its work. The 
typical Presidential campaign is graphically 
pictured by the most impartial and shrewd 
oserver of American political life, who has, 
as a foreigner, the advantage of perspective 
denied to our native writers. 

Another interesting foreign book on our 
political machinery is ‘‘Democracy and the 
Organization of Political Parties’ by M. 
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Ostrogorski, translated by Frederick Clarke 
(Macmillan, $6). Volume II. deals ex- 
clusively with the United States, and presents 
the results of a most exhaustive inquiry into 
the extra-constitutional activities of American 
Government. Part V. of this volume dis- 


cusses at great length conventions and elec- 
tion campaigns, even ,going so far as to 
explain political slang and campaign catch- 
words. ‘The whole book is colored by the 
author’s open hostility to the party system 
of government, 


THE MOST TROUBLESOME ITEM IN 
BUSINESS 


(The Regular Monthly Article on Business Helps) 


BUSINESS man needed a certain 

A labor-saving machine for office use. 

After he had needed it a year he 

spent the odd moments of two months looking 

at competing machines, listening to salesmen, 

and reading descriptions; and at last he made 
his choice and bought one. 

Several weeks later the manufacturer of this 
machine became involved in a lawsuit, during 
which it was brought out that the machine for 
which the purchaser paid $180 cost the makers 
$58.46, including raw materials and labor. 

This man is in a jobbing trade wherein 
transactions turn on 1o per cent. margins, 
and only the most careful figuring of carload 
shipments makes profit possible at all. It 
seemed to him that the manufacturing house 
had cleared at least 100 per cent. 

But the truth is, his purchase involved no 
unreasonable profit, considering the value of 
patent rights. What made the great gap 
between factory figures and retail price was 
the item of selling-expense. 

To regulate selling-expense is to-day one of 
the most difficult problems in hundreds of 
industries. It is in most kinds of merchan- 
dise, except absolute staples, the largest indi- 
vidual charge in conducting a business. It is 
out of all proportion to manufacturing cost 
or profits. 

If you wonder why Ohio machinery can 
often be purchased more cheaply in South 
America than in New York, it is because the 
selling-expense is less. When the manufacturer 
in Ohio gets an order from Argentina, he is 
able to ship the goods for about two-thirds 
the New York retail price. They go from 
his factory direct to the steamer, he gets his 





money within thirty days, and he has no further 
responsibility. No kind of business that comes 
to him is so clean and simple as an export 
shipment of this nature. 

If those same goods went to his New York 
salesroom, however, there would be the item 
of selling-expense to deal with. Broadway 
rents are high. He carries all the year round 
between $10,000 and $20,000 worth of stock, 
representing capital, interest, taxes, insurance, 
depreciation, etc. Salesmen are paid $2,500 
to $6,000 a year to put the goods into customers’ 
hands. ‘Time is needed to make sales. There 
are delivery charges, exchanges, and returns. 
Payments are often arranged on the instal- 
ment plan. 

As a rule, one-third of the price that the 
customer pays for an article (other than 
staples) represents the manufacturing cost; 
another third, profits and accounting; and the 
remaining third the expense of selling. That 
is, roughly, the basis upon which millions of 
dollars in trade are handled every year. 

Manufacturing-cost is made up of items that 
have been wonderfully systematized and 
trimmed down to close margins in modern 
production. Every penny goes for something 
tangible in raw materials, wages, machinery, 
power. Some time ago it was reported that 
certain manufacturers of pianos proposed to 
coéperate and to manufacture their own sup- 
plies more cheaply. It was then pointed out, 
with some derision, that such a project really 
meant loss, not saving, in an industry so highly 
specialized as piano-building. The piano 
manufacturer is as much an “assembler” 
as a builder. Sounding-boards, for instance, 
come from the timber country, where spruce 
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has been selected and stored for years. It 
would take years to get together such a stock 
of seasoned lumber. Hardware, felt, and other 
things have been shaved down in price to the 
very lowest figure. 

And it is much the same with that third of 
what the consumer pays which goes to profits 
and accessory charges — tangible items that 
are kept down by competition. Two-thirds of 
the selling-price is taken up by manufacture, 
labor, wholesale purchases of materials, and 
other definite and manageable items. 

But the third that stands for selling-expense 
has yet to be systematized. Money put into 
raw materials or labor goes for something 
definite and calculable. But money put into 
selling-expense goes in an odd number of 
ways. It is spent for a psychological impulse, 
such as advertising. It goes for railroad 
fares and unfruitful calls of salesmen. It is 
spent in “missionary” work to stimulate every- 
body, from wholesaler to merchant’s clerks, 
making the outlet to the consumer wider and 
easier. It goes for ‘‘demonstrations,” is sown 
broadcast in printed matter, is chopped up 
into samples. It must pay for the year’s 
hesitation of the man who needed an office 
machine, and pay for his two months’ investi- 
gation — and even pay somewhere for the 
sales that competitors did not make. 

Selling-expense is, in the average business, 
a’ most elusive and unsystematic item of 
outgo, a most human item, and the item that 
now offers the largest margin for economies. 
In selling-expense manufacturers are begin- 
ning to look for opportunities to save money 
and energy, thus reducing prices still further 
to meet competition and at the same time 
clearing a more comfortable profit. 
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To sell goods more cheaply, quickly, 
directly, in greater volume, and over wider 
territory, that is the important business 
problem. Vast improvements have been made 
in factory processes, and the opportunities 
for lessened cost of this kind are narrow. 
But, in improvement of selling-methods, the 
ground has hardly been broken. This is the 
most human and responsive third of the 
business, and at present the third that most 
needs improvement. 

Manufacturers once thought that salesmen 
could not be made. Now they are beginning 
to make them. Principles of selling are 
investigated and reduced to uniform practice 
and applied to definite classes of goods, always 
keeping in view, however, the intensely human 
quality of the act of selling. Once the sales- 
man was self-taught, crafty, and glib. Now 
he is often a trained logician, and an expert 
in evidence. The untrained man calls a dozen 
times while the purchaser is deliberating 
and hesitating. The trained man calls once, 
makes certain points strikingly clear, and 
closes the sale at a higher price than others 
ask. He covers more territory, gives his house 
an advantage over competitors, and earns a 
large salary. Methods of finding the man 
who needs goods are devised to help sales- 
men. Goods themselves are made especially 
with “selling-value” in view. Once a sales- 
man sold entirely by samples that he carried. 
Now he works from a sales agency, and takes 
with him only such data as will lead the pros- 
pective purchaser to visit a carefully equipped 
salesroom, where the goods can be more fully 
shown and explained, and a better quality sold. 
These are some of the ways in which the selling 
problem is now tried and solved. J. H. C. 
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of Gifford Pinchot’s life. \ Such 

motive, unmixed, is not common; 
still less commonly is it found with the other 
characteristics necessary to make it effective. 
What he has done and why he has been able to 
do it is a lesson in character. 


poe service has been the one, motive 


Whatever line of work he might have selected 
on leaving college would probably have led 
him ultimately into the service, official or 
unofficial, of the country; but it so happened 
that his choice of the profession of forestry 
fitted him to do for the United States what no 
other man could or would have done in this 
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time — a task that had to be done, and that 
had to be commenced in this generation if 
commenced at all. 

His work has dealt with the ultimate material 
resources of the nation. This wealth he has 
greatly helped to preserve. But he has also 
steadily worked to keep equitable the distribu- 
tion and use of that wealth, the effect of such 
use on the citizen and on the making of homes. 
Without these considerations no policy for 
saving our resources could be permanent or 
could have justified or maintained itself 
against the inevitable attack of private interests 
interfered with by that policy. 

His work began in 1892, in a consulting 
forestry practice for private owners of timber 
lands. On May 12, 1908, it rose to the climax 
of the great Conference on the Conservation 
of Natural Resources, where the Governors 
and delegates of forty-six states met, in the 
White House, the President, the Cabinet, the 
Supreme Court, and the Inland Waterways 
Commission in a consultation perhaps as far- 
reaching and of as great national importance 
as the Annapolis Convention of 1787. 

On the opening day of that conference, 
the President, with the generous fairness to 
his men that is characteristic of him, stopped 
in his address to say. 

“And it is only fair to give credit where 
credit is due. I want to say here that if it 
had not been for Gifford Pinchot this conference 
never would or could have been held.” 

From the private consulting practice to the 
conference of the President and the Gover- 
nors there has been a steady logical develop- 
ment of Mr. Pinchot’s work. In between, in 
astonishing sequence, lies the roll of things 
done — in 1897, special agent of the Secretary 
of the Interior to report on forest reserves; in 
1898, chief of the Division of Forestry; then 
member of the Commission on the Public 
Lands, of the Committee on Organization of 
Government Scientific Work, of the Committee 
on Department Methods, of the Inland Water- 
ways Commission; and since 1808, supervising 
the swiftly growing work of the Forest 
Service. The President now and then remarks 
drily that the reward of a man who does good 
work under his administration is more work. 
There are other rewards as well, but Mr. 
Pinchot certainly proves the President’s 


proposition. 
His work on the Public Lands Commission 
was typical, pointing out, as that committee 
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did, .the defects in the existing system of land 
laws and the provision of the homestead 
idea to a monopolization of great areas in 
a few hands. 

The long, tedious task of the Committee 
on Department Methods, dealing with the 
infinite detail of departmental administration, 
was perhaps as little recognized by the public 
and as greatly to the benefit of the service 
as any of the numerous outside tasks he has 
undertaken. 

The scope of the Inland Waterways work 
was broader, and certainly more congenial, 
touching, as it did, the conservation of the 
forests for the maintenance of stream fiow. 
His part in shaping wisely the conclusions of 
that commission can hardly be overestimated. 

But the United States Forest Service is Mr. 
Pinchot’s own creation. On our modern maps 
he has painted the significant green areas that 
stand for the 164 millions of acres of land 
now in our national forests. He has made this 
service the preserver of our public timber- 
supply and a forceful example for private 
owners of timber lands. He has made the ser- 
vice practically self-sustaining, and, having 
proved this possible, his policy now is to invest 
money in our forests for the distant future, 
to show the commercial possibilities of such 
investment. 

But far greater than any matter of income or 
expense, it has been his hard labor for the last 
ten years, fighting, persuading, convincing, 
educating, adjusting, with the hostile private 
interests affected over this immense area, with 
the indifferent public, with Congress, with the 
happy-go-lucky confidence of Americans still 
asleep in our tradition of inexhaustible re- 
source, at last to drive our people to recognize, 
as a matter of accepted public opinion, the 
imminent need of conserving our forests. 

His treatment of this work has not been that 
of the impractical idealist, or intolerant re- 
former. So far as the national forests could 
be used without detriment to their future as 
timber resources, they have been made available 
for mining, grazing, cutting, and agriculture by © 
a simple administration that is practical and 
prompt and the reverse of bureaucratic. The 
result has been to make enemies into friends, 
and friends into enthusiasts for his policy, and 
to bring about a change in public opinion that 
is astounding, in view of the short time in 
which this reversal of old ideas has been made. 
It is one thing to passa statute. It is another 





























thing to change the sentiment of a great com- 
munity, to pass a resolution of that public 
opinion that precedes, survives, overrules, and 
enforces statutes. 

This is where the practical constructive 
leader comes out. He has taken into account 
public opinion. He knows that no great national 
policies can be effected by office research. 
Public interest must be formed behind any 
such policy to make it effective and permanent. 
He recognized that his work was not one of 
small affairs; that he must deal with the people 
of the United States, the ultimate source of 
public action. It shows the size of the man 
that he should have seen this task and faced 
it with unchanging purpose. 

The work that he has done has been very 
great for any one man to accomplish. To 
understand how he has done the work, what 
the work means, and the spirit that is behind 
it, one must know the personality of the 
Forester. He was a Yale graduate in 1889; 
he studied forestry abroad, and in 1892 took 
up the practice of consulting forester. In 
1898 he was appointed chief of the Division 
of Forestry in the Department of Agriculture, 
later the Forest Service. He is now forty-two 
years old. He is tall and erect, vigorous in 
carriage, with a clean-cut face and an intent 
look, full of kindness, absolutely unselfish, 
and without ambition for himself, except the 
ambition to do his work. He is a tennis 
and football player, hunter and athlete, as 
jolly as a boy and as full of fun; and next 
to the national forest in his regard comes 
deep-sea fishing and the tuna and tarpon. 

He is by nature a builder and a constructor. 
Men are mostly of two classes, those in whom 
the critical faculty prevails, and those in whom 
the creative instinct is predominant. Mr. 
Pinchot is of the latter and rarer class, with 
the energy and decision of the leader, a game 
and generous fighter for principle, with the 
iron and fire, the steadfastness and wit that are 
the blended heritage of his Puritan and Hugue- 
not ancestry. He has the finest regard for the 
feelings of others, a kindness that never hurts 
if it can be helped, a personal attractiveness 
that makes it hard for his friends to tell the 
truth about him and not seem to exaggerate. 
His character is explainable only by his single, 
underlying motive of service. To speak of 
his personal integrity is almost absurd to these 
who know him. A man of sane and vigorous 
life, open-air work and pleasures, self-trained 
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in the great ideal of public service, is not the 
man to do anything small or mean or dishonest. 

He has got the Forest Service so that, as 
he says, it will run itself. By this he means that 
it will run while he is out of the office and in 
the field. Therefore he does not stay in his 
office, but goes out and sees his men and their 
work for himself, traveling the dim trails of 
the great forests that stretch down the 
Western backbone of the continent, patroled 
by his lonely forest rangers. There he gets 
real results because he does not sit in his 
office and accept paper reports as a substitute 
for results. 

Out of the Forest Service his ideals have 
broadened into the great field of national 
resources, the waterways, minerals, oil strata, 
soils, and timber-supply. And an ideal, with 
Mr. Pinchot, means always something to be 
realized. As the Inland Waterways Com- 
mission worked out its findings on the con- 
dition of the waterways and the reasons for 
their physical characteristics, their connection 
with commerce on the one hand and with the 
watershed forests on the other, there came 
clearly to him the ideal of a fundamental 
advance in the nation’s policy as to its natural 
resources. That culminated in the great 
conference that lately took place in Washington. 
The report of the Waterways Commission (and 
the words and idea are largely Mr. Pinchot’s) 
says: 

“Our unsurpassed natural wealth and the 
eagerness of our people for immediate results, 
regardless of future needs, have led to a policy 
of extravagant consumption of national resources 
and to an encouragement of monopoly, whereby 
an excessive share of such resources has been 
diverted to the enrichment of the few rather.than 
preserved for the equitable benefit of the many.” 


At that conference men who knew stated 
that our coal measures are being exhausted; 
that our available public lands are largely 
taken up; that our oil pools will last only a 
few generations more; that the end of our 
timber resources will be seen by this generation, 
if the present rate of consumption continues. 
It is at last brought home to the American 
people that their original natural wealth, which 
for two hundred years it has been their tradition 
to regard as unlimited and inexhaustible, will, 
if our present policy is continued, substantially 
be exhausted by the end of-this century. 

It is useless to strain adjectives to express 
the size of this question. If we do not foresee 
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these results our children’s children will feel 
them. If we do foresee and provide against 
them the credit will be largely Gifford Pinchot’s. 
With the steady backing of President Roosevelt, 
he has made plain to us, by word and by 
example, the duty of the nation to provide for 
the nation’s future and not to sacrifice it for the 
immediate interests of the individuals of one 
generation. His own character has gone far to 
make this ideal operative. His unselfish 
honesty and fearless frankness, I think, have 
made men ashamed, in his presence, to claim 
that any interest of theirs could be so great 
as that of the nation’s for which he stood. 

A more momentous question could hardly 
be laid before a nation than the one which he 
has raised, involving, as it does, not only the 
exhaustion of the sources of prosperity, but 
also the inequitable distribution of them, in 
defiance of our national ideals of equal oppor- 
tunity. It is the combination of these two 
ideas that has been the keynote of Mr. 
Pinchot’s work — conservation and replenish- 
ment of our natural resources, and, on the other 
hand, the equitable distribution of them, so 
that the highways of business opportunity 
may be open, so that the land may become a 
land of small owners and permanent home- 


steads, rather than a land of great holdings 
and tenant farmers, of people dependent, not 
only for their homes, but also for their minerals, 
their power, and the necessaries of life, on a 
few large monopolies. 

Mr. Roosevelt has what is perhaps the final 
mark of the leader — the ability to get good 
men to do his work. Asa writer in the English 
Fortnightly Review recently said: 


“Mr. Roosevelt has gathered around him a 
body of public servants who are nowhere surpassed. 
I question whether they are anywhere equalled 
for efficiency, self-sacrifice, and an absolute devo- 
tion to their country’s interests. . . . They 
are content, and more than content, to sink them- 
selves in the national service without a thought 
of private advance, and often at a heavy sacrifice 
of worldly honours, and to toilon, . . . sus- 
tained by their own native impulse to make of 
patriotism an efficient instrument of public better- 
ment.” 


Gifford Pinchot is one of these men. He 
might have been a wealthy idler, so far as cir- 
cumstances are concerned. For reasons in- 
herent in himself, he has become one of the 
far-seeing empire-builders, the guardian of 
our material resources, the champion of their 
conservation and their rightful use. 


THE NEXT MOVE IN SCHOOL 
SUPERVISION—HYGIENE 


BY 
EDWARD L. STEVENS, 
ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS IN NEW YORK CITY 


HE community is beginning to realize 
its responsibility for the better care 
of the child. Child labor has been 
restricted. Child education has been made 
mandatory. Child health is being preserved. 
Child lives are being saved. We are learn- 
ing a good deal about sanitation, the prevention 
of contagion, the correction of physical defects, 
the ample provision of light and air and play 
space. To the development of the science of 
preventive medicine the community is much 
indebted; but the great city problem of child 
health is still with us. 
In our cities we have taken our children 





into flats and apartments, and the less fortunate 
into tenements. We have brought them in 
countless multitudes to flock together upon 
the streets and to sleep in poorly ventilated 
rooms or, in summer, upon the roofs. We 
permit their parents to breakfast them on 
stimulant and starch, to lunch them on a 
seed cake and a pickle, and to dine them upon 
canned stuff and Packingtown products. We 
deprive them of sleep, and, with the noise 
and feverish activity of the day, we impose 
upon them a continually increasing nerve-strain. 

What are some of the things, therefore, 
that demand correction? 
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The school desk, although now adjustable, 
is still made use of in a manner to cause mal- 
posture and, as its result, spinal curvature. 
In many of our schools the color of the walls 
and ceiling has thus far been given little 
attention. We are still following in our 
approved kindergarten practice, the prescrip- 
tion of games or plays which require marching 
and singing at the same time, with the result 
of much dust inhalation. Dust and _tuber- 
culosis are still with us. We have thus far 
made little investigation into fatigue, its 
etiology, its symptoms, or the method of its 
alleviation. Home work increases as the 
courses of study acquire more content. Books 
by the pound are carried home at night. The 
eyesight of children becomes _ increasingly 
defective as they progress through the grades, 
and to increase the defects we give young 
children books made of highly glazed paper, 
printed with types frequently of improper 
size. Incipient cases of St. Vitus dance are not 
detected. Stair climbing becomes a greater 
burden to our girls as our school buildings 
go farther up into the air. 

The relation between proper nutrition and 
effective school work is recognized by a few 
but not by many. We are still ignorant as to 
the great number of children whose vigor is 
at a minimum because of poor dentition. We 
have yet failed to adapt our courses of 
study to the requirements of the period of 
adolescence. We are but making a beginning 
in the discussion of the problem of defective 
and abnormal children and it has been a 
few years only that we have known what 
was meant by the “adenoid” face. Programme 
making has been determined by the require- 
ments of the courses of study rather than by 
the requirements of physiological age and 
fatigue. We have just begun to discover the 
corrective effect of play on fatigue, malposture, 
defective circulation, and similar evils. We 
do not yet know whether coéducation in 
secondary schools is best or not. 

What then, shall school hygiene do? 

It must decide, after scientific investigation, 
certain principles which shall determine the 
construction of school buildings. For example: 

What shall be the size of the class room in 
order that light from the window or windows 
may, in sufficient quantity, reach the desks of 
pupils upon the far side of the room? 

What shall be the length of the room in 
order that the pupils in the rear seats may 


see writing upon the black-boards on the front 
wall? What shall be the size of that writing? 

What shall be the floor space per pupil? 
What shall be the cubic capacity of the room 
per pupil? 

What shall be the system of heating and 
ventilating ? 

What shall be the color of the walls in order 
that eye-strain may be avoided? How shall 
the rooms be lighted artificially? What shall 
be the number of stairways; the number of 
floors; the height of the treads? What shall 
be the kind of school desk and school seat? 
Where shall the wardrobes for outer clothing 
be placed and how ventilated? How shall 
dust and dirt be removed ? 

It is gratifying to be able to say that most 
or all of these problems have been quite 
satisfactorily worked out in the schools of the 
city of New York, particularly in the buildings 
which have been erected during the past ten 
or fifteen years, but there are some questions 
which as yet remain unanswered. For example: 

Shall we continue to make white lines upon 
a blackboard? Shall this board be a slate 
board ? Shall we continue to use text books 
containing many half tone illustrations? Stall 
we continue to make the little boy (or girl) 
sit at the school desk while writing with his 
right elbow on the desk, his right shoulder 
elevated, his backbone twisted, and the head 
canted upon one side? Shall we continue to 
require home work, which, in many cases, 
means reading in a room imperfectly or 
insufficiently lighted? Shall we continue to 
classify pupils according to supposed mental 
attainments and not according to physiological 
age? Shall we continue the old-fashioned 
recess or shall we attempt to substitute group 
games? Shall we continue to ignore the 
relation of fatigue to malnutrition, imperfect 
dentition, lack of alternation of task, etc.? 
Shall we continue in our ignorance of the 
cause, symptoms, and forms of childrens’ 
nervous diseases ? 

These and a score of other important prob- 
lems demand our interest and our attention, 
in order that we may discover that form of 
organization and those methods of adminis- 
tration which may be corrective of evils found 
in the school and outside the school, which 
will operate as a means of prevention, and 
more than all, be affirmatively directive and 
helpful in making a stronger, more vigorous, 
and healthful race. 
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Perhaps, as Bishop Fallows says, some day 
we shall all expect to live to be one hundred 
and twenty years old. This great task of 
health protection and promotion devolves upon 
the public school organization, which during 


half a century has been steadily taking over, 
more and more, activities which have been 
less and less perfectly exercised in the home. 
We have had medical inspection; we must 
have medical (or hygienic) direction. 


THE CONQUEST OF THE TROPICS 


HOW COL. GORGAS’S SANITARY WORK AT PANAMA HAS PROVED THE 
POSSIBILITY OF HEALTHFUL TROPICAL RESIDENCE BY WHITE MEN 


BY 
OWEN WILSON 


clearing it of disease, making it a 
country of energy, a white man’s 
country, that is the work of Colonel Gorgas, 
the chief sanitary officer of the Department 
of Sanitation on the canal strip and, since 1907, 
a member of the Canal Commission. With 
Panama thus transformed, the canal is being 
built. The French, even with the appliances 
of thirty years ago, might have succeeded — 
the traces of their labor are visible all across 
the Isthmus— had they not been scourged 
by the disease-blight of the tropics. The Old 
Guard under Napoleon never stood such 
losses as the Jaborers under the French régime 
on the Isthmus; and these laborers were 
largely blacks. It is no wonder that De 
Lesseps failed. Our advantage over him 
lies more in medicine than it does in engineering. 
Colonel Gorgas comes from an army family 
and from a locality subject to yellow fever 
and malaria. His whole life has fitted him 
for the position he now finds himself in, an 
army surgeon fighting yellow fever and! malaria 
in the tropics. His father, a graduate of West 
Point and an officer of the United States 
Army before the outbreak of the Civil War, rose 
to be Brigadier-general and Chief of Ordnance 
in the Confederate Army, and later became a 
professor in the University of the South. 
Colonel Gorgas himself is a native of the state 
of Alabama— his grandfather was at one 
time its governor — and he has served in the 
army for twenty-eight years. His early 
medical training, however, he got as a civilian. 
He graduated from the University of the 
South, at Sewanee, Tenn., with the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts, and came to the Bellevue 
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Hospital Medical College, where he took 
his’M. D. degree. In 1880, when he left New 
York to join the army, he had served the usual 
tour of duty in the Bellevue Hospital. His 
active service since has been sometimes in 
Florida, sometimes in the West, in Dakota, 
in the old Indian Territory, and on the 
Mexican border of Texas, and for the last 
ten years in the tropics. In all of these places 
he has left a circle of grateful patients among 
civilians and army people alike. More than 
this, he has left a circle of friends for he isa 
man of strong personality and wide interests, 
as well as a doctor of great achievements. 

He is one of the most popular officers in the 
United States Army. He is an enthusiastic 
sportsman and an accomplished horseman. 
On foot and on horseback, he has explored 
the old trails and places of historic interest 
on the Isthmus. He is thoroughly versed 
in the romantic history of the Spanish Main, 
the careers of Balboa, of Pizarro, of Morgan, 
and of the other old-time heroes. He is active 
in the Young Men’s Christian Association 
work on the Isthmus. “His personality,” 
says one who has worked under him, ‘“‘is that 
of the Southern gentleman of the old school.” 
And he lives up to this description, for he 
dispenses old-fashioned hospitality at his home 
on Ancon Hill, overlooking the picturesque 
old city of Panama and the placid Pacific. 

Many of Colonel Gorgas’s sanitary achieve- 
ments have been due to the exercise of dip- 
lomacy as well as to science — “ the ability to 
labor and to wait.” Only those who have 
worked along sanitary lines can thoroughly 
understand just what this means; the exercise 
of one of the rarest faculties in human 
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character — not to succumb to endless disap- 
pointment and discouragement. To his friends, 
it would seem that Colonel Gorgas’s philosophy 
is a practical accomplishment of that so 
interestingly advocated by Dr. William Osler — 
the day’s work, the golden rule, and an 
equanimity that rises superior to all the strain 
and stress of life. 


COLONEL GORGAS IN THE SPANISH WAR 


At the outbreak of the Spanish War he 
was assigned to the Santiago expedition 
and he had charge of the hospital at Siboney, 
where all the seriously sick were sent during 
the campaign. In December, 1898, after 
the capture of the city, he was sent to 
Havana to take charge of the yellow fever 
wards at the Las Animas hospital, where the 
contagious diseases in Havana were cared 
for, and later he was made Health Officer 
of Havana. He was fitted for this work by 
his previous experience with the disease in the 
United States. For example, he had the 
records of hundreds of cases which he had 
treated himself and temperature charts for 
many of them. Yet, he, as well as the rest of 
the medical profession, put no faith in the 
theory of Dr. Carlos Finlay, of Havana, that 
the female stegomyia mosquito alone could 
transmit yellow fever. As Colonel Gorgas 
himself says of Dr. Finlay: 

“T . . . was thrown with him daily in 
consultation over yellow fever patients, during 
the first two years of our occupation, and I 
can recollect, in those years of our very pleasant 
and cordial relations, having spent a good 
many hours and a good deal of argument trying 
to show Dr. Finlay the absurdity of his 
mosquito theory of the transmission of yellow 
fever, but the doctor was a veteran, who had 
already had sixteen years experience in meeting 
arguments of other men like myself who 
knew that his theory was an absurdity, and 
he would not be convinced.” 

A curious condition of affairs existed in 
Havana. For the first time in centuries it was 
being cleaned. Every few years, for genera- 
tions previous, yellow fever epidemics caught 
from Havana had broken out in the Southern 
states. Many people died and the quarantine 
paralyzed business. It was a continual menace 
both to health and to prosperity. So when 
Havana came under American rule it was 
determined to clean it, for it was the accepted 
belief that yellow fever was the result of filth 


and uncleanliness. So Havana was cleaned; 
probably no city has ever been cleaned better. 
The astonished inhabitants were forced into 
this virtue whether they wished it or not. Yet 
their astonishment and chagrin were not so 
great as that of the American authorities. 
They had purged the city to the satisfaction 
of the most captious critic and yet the yellow 
fever throve as before and, as if in mockery 
of their efforts, the very part of the city that 
was in the most sanitary condition had the 
most extensive epidemic. 


THE DRAMATIC DISCOVERY AT HAVANA 


Then the medical board of the army went 
down to Havana. What they did is an old 
story to the public but a short account of it 
may perhaps make it easier to understand 
what Colonel Gorgas has done in Panama 
since that time, and it has added significance 
when told in his words, for no other man 
realizes the value of the work more than he 
nor has used the knowledge gained more 
effectively. He says: 

“It was a very dramatic and, it seems to 
me, the most mathematical piece of work 
ever done in medicine, either before or since 
that time. They (the board) took men, put 
them out in tents in the country, and kept 
them there under guard for a period of two 
weeks. As the incubation period of yellow 
fever was known to be six days, if they remained 
there free from fever for two weeks it was 
proof that they had not contracted fever before 
going there. They (the board members) 
would then take mosquitoes, which had 
before bitten yellow fever patients, and have 
them bite these men, and within from three 
to six days the men developed yellow fever. 
There were quite a number of cases of this 
kind. This proved positively that those men 
contracted yellow fever from these mosquitoes 
and in no other way. 

“To make it still more impressive, Reed 
(chairman of the board) built a small house, 
so screened that mosquitoes could not get in, 
and divided this house into two rooms by a 
wire screen, so that the mosquitoes could not 
pass from one room to the other. He then 
put a man in each of these two rooms. In 
one of the rooms he liberated a few infected 
mosquitoes, and the man who lived in the 
room developed yellow fever after three 
or four days; the other man, although all 
conditions were exactly the same, with the 
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exception of the mosquitoes, continued to 
live in good health. 

“‘ He then built another house close and tight, 
with no ventilation whatever. In this room 
he placed the mattresses and sheets and cloth- 
ing of patients who had died of yellow fever. 
Two men were kept in this building every 
night for a considerable length of time, yet 
none from this exposure contracted yellow 
fever. 

“These experiments proved that yellow fever 
can only be transmitted by a female stegomyia 
mosquito which has bitten a yellow fever 
patient within three days after he has con- 
tracted the disease; and that the mosquito 
must have an incubation period of not less 
than twelve days, after which if she bites a 
non-immune person he will develop the 
disease within six days.” 

Some races such as the Negro have acquired 
immunity so that if they do not altogether 
escape the disease they have it lightly, and few 
die. Even men of the most susceptible races 
develop a powerful antitoxin which destroys 
the parasite within the first three days and 
if this susceptible man survives the disease, 
as three-fourths of them do, he is ever afterward 
immune. 

With the knowledge gained from the lives 
of men — Dr. Lazear, one of the members of 
the army board and several of the men on 
whom the experiments were tried, succumbed 
to the fever — the health authorities of Havana 
set to work early in 1901 to exterminate the 
mosquitoes. On September 26th there was 
one case of yellow fever in Havana. From 
that time until the city was turned over to the 
Cuban authorities there was not another case. 
The scourge of centuries had been conquered. 


PROMOTED AND SENT TO PANAMA 


From Havana, Dr. Gorgas was sent to 
Panama with the rank of Colonel and Assistant 
Surgeon-General, for Congress had passed 
a special act raising him to that rank in 
recognition of his Cuban services. This is 
one of the few instances in history where 
sanitary achievement has been recognized by 
the state since Hippocrates was awarded a 
civic crown by the citizens of Athens for 
averting a pestilence from that city. This 


reflects much honor on our national legislature 
as well as on Colonel Gorgas, for republics 
are usually ungrateful to the quiet conquests 
of science. 


THE CONQUEST OF THE TROPICS 


The new task was even harder than the old 
one —and in a way more important, for 
while the United States was not infected to 
any great extent from Panama, the success 
of our gigantic canal venture depended on 
our making the canal zone a fit place for 
white men to work. It had never been so. 
The general instructions to pilots of the 
English merchant marine say: 

“The Panama Canal district is one of the 
hottest, wettest, and most feverish regions 
in existence. Intermittent and malignant 
fevers are prevalent, and there is an epidemic 
of yellow fever at times. The death-rate 
under normal conditions is large.” 

This statement is not exaggerated. The 
average temperature at Panama is about 86 
degrees Fahrenheit. The average rainfall 
is more than one hundred inches per annum, 
or three or four times as much as the rainfall 
in Washington. The Chagres River, which 
parallels the canal route on its northern 
end, is such a sluggish, mosquito-breeding 
stream that during the French occupancy 
the malaria which decimated their ranks was 
known as the Chagres fever. The drainage 
of the rest of the strip is very little better and 
it is all covered with a tropical jungle. Added 
to those unfavorable conditions was the lack 
of sanitation in the cities of Colon and Panama. 
In neither of them, nor in any of the towns 
between, was there a good water-supply or a 
sewerage system. 

The English pilot instructions spoke of 
the death-rate being high even in normal 
times, which are times when there are few 
unacclimated whites and few non-immunes 
to yellow fever on the Isthmus. Whenever 
there has been an influx of foreigners to or 
across the zone the death-rate has increased. 


THE TOLL OF THE TROPICS 


During the four hundred years that the 
Isthmus has been used as a passage between 
the two oceans it has taken dreadful toll. 
In the old days, thousands of Spanish soldiers, 
priests, and merchants paid the penalty of 
the tropics in crossing this way. Many a 
gold-seeker in ’49 succumbed to the Isthmian 
fevers. There was another heavy death-roll 
in the ‘fifties when the Panama Railroad 
was built. In the ’eighties followed the awful 
mortality among the French. When Colonel 
Gorgas took charge at Panama, malaria was 
universal on the Isthmus and there were 
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AS IT WAS IN COLON BEFORE THE ARMY DOCTORS TOOK CHARGE 
Rain caught in barrels, the main water-supply of the inhabitants, was a prolific breeding-place for stegomyia (or 
yellow tever) mosquitoes 


Copyright, 1907, by J. C. Hemment 


AFTER THE AMERICAN OCCUPATION 


An old French shack in the country with its rain-barrels covered by one of the mosquito brigades of the Department 
of Sanitation 
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yellow fever cases at both ports and in many 
of the villages between. Conditions were 
ripe for an appalling epidemic among the 
unacclimatized and non-immune workers from 
this country. As the Americans began to 
arrive the yellow fever increased. In the 


first part of 1905 the fever became very general. 
Finally, in April, two of the highest officials 
A panic followed. 


died. Employees resigned 
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THE CONQUEST OF THE TROPICS 


The fault was not with Colonel Gorgas nor 
with his methods — except that because of 
a legal tangle over our rights in the cities of 
Panama and Colon, and because of a lack of 
supplies, he had not been able to put his 
plans in operation until after the situation 
had become serious. It was in June that 
the executive board recommended that he 
be relieved. The fate of the Isthmian Canal 
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From a stereograph, copyright, 1906, by 11. C. White Co. 


PALM AVENUE, CHRISTOBAL 


Showing screened houses, concrete gutters, and well-kept streets. 


The Department of Sanitation in the canal zone 


does most of the work usually done by all city departments elsewhere, except the police 


and left. The returning boats were crowded. 
It looked as if the project was doomed in its 
infancy. People lost confidence in the mcs- 
quito theory. The sanitary commission was 
dubbed a failure. Even the executive board 


of the Canal Commission was stampeded 
and recommended that Colonel Gorgas be 
relieved and some other health officer with 
different methods be tried. But this, fortu- 
nately, was not done. 


—or at least this attempt to build it — was 
in doubt. But the chief sanitary officer still 
followed his convictions and his methods. As 
time went on, the skeptics were confounded. 
It was shown to the satisfaction of al! that there 
are more things in heaven and earth than were 
dreamed of in their philosophy. Yellow 
fever was extinguished, the panic conquered, 
and the ultimate building of the canal became 
an accomplished fact. Soon after the panic, 
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HOSPITAL ROW AT COLON 
The division of hospitals cares for about tooo people all the time 
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ONE OF THE OLD FRENCH HOSPITALS AT CHRISTOBAL 
} At one time during the French occupancy the death-rate from yellow fever was 2 per cent. per month. Under Colonel 
E Gorgas the canal zone has escaped for more than a year and a half without a single case 
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NEWLY PAVED SEVENTH STREET, PANAMA 


of work the Department of Sanitation employs about 2000 men and spends $2,000,000 a year 
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BRINGING PURE WATER TO PANAMA 
The small house is a water-station where 


The laborers in the foreground are laying mains for the new water-system. 
The rain-barrels are being abolished 


the Department of Sanitation supplies the inhabitants in the meanwhile. 
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the supplies had come, the legal tangle had 
been straightened out, and the Health Depart- 
ment was hard at work. Every house 
was inspected and stegomyia breeding-places 
destroyed. Ditches were made and screens 
put in wherever a yellow fever patient was 
found, the house sealed up and all the mos- 
quitoes in it killed by fumigation so that they 
could not spread the disease. ‘These measures 
were successful at Panama as they had been 
at Havana, and in each place the subjugation 
of the disease occupied about the same time. 
By December, the yellow fever had disappeared 
from the City of Panama entirely and in the 
whole canal zone there was but one case in 
1906, and there has been none since. 

Had Colonel Gorgas failed, as it was feared 
he would, in all probability the work on the 
canal would have ceased. In June, 1886, 
the French had 2,200 white employees on their 
rolls. In that one month forty-four of them 
died of yellow fever. If the death-rate among 
the Americans had been 2 per cent. a month 
from yellow fever, the Government could not 
have persuaded a corporal’s guard to stay. 

There was, however, still the malaria prob- 
lem to deal with, and for efficiency on the canal 
work the control of malaria is almost as 








Irom a stereograph, copyrigitt, 1900, by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 
THE MAIN STREET OF CULEBRA 

Showing the garbage cans required by the sanitary officers. When 

they took charge there was no collecting of garbage in any of the towns 


on the Isthmus 


important as the extermination of yellow fever. 
It is a more usual and less dreaded disease 
and yet it is almost as fatal to eflicient and 
economical work. A construction gang is 
like an army. An invalid in either case is 
worse than no man at all and costs more to 


From a stereograph, copyright, 1906, by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 


CUTTING BRUSH TO GET RID OF THE ANOPHELES (OR MALARIAL) MOSQUITOES 


Beside this work, in 1907, the anopheles brigades dug fifty miles of new drainage ditches, and cleaned out 350 
miles of old ones 
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keep than a well man. Not many die of 
malaria but it incapacitates many for work. 
Under the best conditions, white men can 
not work as much in the tropics as in the 
temperate zone, and the Negroes do not work 
nearly so well as the whites. With this 


inevitably decreased efficiency, it is all the 
more important that there be no costly sick- 
list. 

But the ignorant and careless workers, 
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particularly the Negroes, make the work of 
protecting them from the anopheles mosquito, 
which transmits malaria, unnecessarily hard. 
They break down the screens, prop open the 
doors, and leave old cans or other receptacles 
around to catch rain-water and serve as 
breeding-places. The result is that the Negroes 
are particularly susceptible to malaria. For 
example, in the month of July, 1906, there 
were twenty-six deaths from malaria. All 
but two of these were among Negroes. This 
is accounted for somewhat by the larger num- 
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ber of Negroes on the work, but their death- 
rate per 1,000 was double that of the 
whites. Much of this is due to their own 
carelessness. On the other hand, the children 
and wives of the American employees are almost 
free from malaria —freer than they would 
be in many parts of the United States — for 
the American housewife on the Isthmus is 
as careful to keep the mosquitoes and flies 
out of her house as the Negroes are careless 











TWELFTH STREET, PANAMA, AS THE AMERICANS FOUND IT 


in letting them in. Yet, in spite of the diffi- 
culties, the malaria has been reduced. In 
August, 1905, 71 per cent. of the cases in the 
Ancon Hospital were malarial. Two years 
later the proportion was 59 per cent. Malaria 
is still the greatest single cause of absence 
from work on the canal zone and _ probably 
will continue to be, but it is well enough under 
control to make the sick-rate about the same 
for the Isthmian workers, in spite of their 
being in the tropics, as is customary for 
similar bodies of laborers in the United States, 
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Beside the malaria, there is another disease 
particularly fatal to the blacks, due likewise 
to their own habits. In the same month, July 
1906, there were 151 deaths among the canal 
employees. Eighty-six of these were caused 
by pneumonia. Of the eighty-six who died, 
eighty-four were Negroes and two were whites, 
but neither of these from the United States. 
The Negroes as a rule have but one suit of 
clothes, in which they work during the day, 





and sleep during the night. During the day 
the clothes get wringing wet and during 
the night they dry out. As the nights get 
chilly the Negroes have ideal conditions 
for developing pneumonia, and many of 
them do. Steps have been taken to minimize 
these risks and the incidence of pneumonia 
is now rare. 

Beside all of the ordinary accidents and 
diseases which are prevalent in other localities, 
the Isthmus has to be guarded against beri-beri, 
leprosy, plague, and smallpox. Beri-beri 


has not affected any Americans or Europeans, 
and very successful efforts are being made to 
root it out among the natives. A leper colony 
is being maintained at Palo Scco, an isolated 
spot on the Pacific coast, where all the Panama 
lepers are required to live. There is no danger, 
under present restrictions, that this disease 
will attack the working force. 

There has been no smallpox on the Isthmus 
since February, 1907. The danger of small- 


pox is eliminated by vaccination by the 
quarantine officials at Panama and Colon, 
and by the official vaccinator who is constantly 
inspecting the zone. 

Plague is now present in the Pacific South 
American ports, and the utmost care is being 
used to prevent its introduction into Panama 
by the maintenance of a strict quarantine and 
by general sanitation and warfare against 
rats. The most important thing is to put 
the city into such condition that plague would 
not spread if introduced. 
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From a Stereograph, co,yright, 1906, by H. C. White Co. 
THE MOSQUITO-BREEDING CHAGRES RIVER 
During the French régime the malaria which decimated their ranks 
was known as the Chagres fever. 


The Sanitary Department maintains an 
extensive sanitarium for convalescents at 
Taboga Island, twelve miles down the Panama 
Bay from the city. 

Colonel Gorgas’s work is to see that the 
smallest possible proportion of the men on 
the Government pay-rolls are absent from 
work on account of illness. Guarding the 
people against the inevitable risks and against 
dangers from their own carelessness and 
ignorance takes a small army of men. 

There is first of all the quarantine bureau, 





From a stereograph, copyright, 1906, by H. C. White Co. 
A NEGRO BACKYARD IN COLON 


Owing to their ‘ignorance and carelessness the sick-rate among the 
Negroes from malaria is twice as high as the rate among the whites 





an outpost against the introduction of small- 
pox, yellow fever, and bubonic plague from 
the infected ports north and south of the 
Isthmus. 

There is the bureau of health for the City 
of Panama which does almost all of the work 
usually done by city governments, except the 
police duties. It cleans the streets, removes 
garbage, distributes water in sections where 
hydrants are not accessible, oils the roads, and 
performs many other duties. ‘The sick-inspec- 
tion brigade visits daily every house where a 
non-immune lives. Wherever a case of any 
contagious disease is reported the disinfecting 
brigade calls. Last year they fumigated 239 
houses and disinfected 323. Beside these, 





From a stereograph, copyright, 1906, by H.C. Vhite Co. 
VULTURES IN PANAMA 


The only street-cleaning department before the Americans came 


there are the stegomyia and anopheles 
brigades. The first of these is devoted to the 
extermination of the fever-carrying stegomyia 
mosquito. A semi-weekly inspection is made 
of every house in the city in search of breeding- 
places, for this mosquito is domestic in its 
habits. It breeds almost entirely in or near 
human dwelling-places, preferably in clean 
rain-water. The anopheles brigade carries 
on similar warfare against the malarial 
mosquito, although neither brigade objects to 
killing any mosquito which it comes across. 
The anopheles variety, however, breeds mostly 
outside of the city and its brigade is busy mostly 
around the outskirts of the town, but it is not 
necessary to go very far, for the malarial 
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THE ENTRANCE TO THE ANCON HOSPITAL, PANAMA 














Copyright, 1907, by J. C. Hemment 


THE FEVER WARD AT THE ANCON HOSPITAL 
The house in the rear is the home of Colonel W. C. Gorgas, the chief sanitary officer 
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mosquito has not a very long range of flight. 
The anopheles brigades all over the Isthmus 
are chiefly responsible for the 50. miles of 
ditches dug last year, the 18 miles lined, 
and the 383 miles of ditches cleaned, to 
say nothing of brush cutting. A_ similar 
indefatigable bureau is busy at Colon, a third 
takes charge of all the small towns between 
the two, the last being much the most 
important from the point of view of malaria. 
The division of hospitals, including the big 
general hospital at Ancon, cares for about 





Gorgas has about 2,090 men. Many of the 
things which they are doing are unnecessary 
in temperate climates or if left undone do not 
affect the public health. This explains the 
cost of $2,00¢c,000 a year, or about $50 a year 
for every worker in the canal zone. Part 
of this, of course, in fact about one-half, would 
be a necessary expenditure for that population 
anywhere. ‘The rest is what we pay for lifting 
the canal zone out of the tropics; that is, 
about $25 per year for each employee. With- 
out this expenditure, the steam shovels and 
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IN THE SURGICAL WARD IN THE ANCON’ HOSPITAL 
Which is equipped as fully as the hospitals in our large cities, with operating theatres, electrical appliances, X-ray 
outfits, etc. 


1,000 people all the time.’ At each of the rail- 
road stations along the line there is a dispensary 
and sick-camp, equipped for emergency 
operating. Cases, so far as practicable, are 
turned into the two large hospitals at Panama 
and Colon. These are equipped just as 
extensively as any of the hospitals in the 
larger cities of the United States, with 
operating theatres, pavilion wards, electrical 
appliances, X-ray outfits, etc. 

Engaged in all this, and in screening build- 
ings, overseeing the feeding of the Negro 
laborers, and many other activities, Colonel 





the dump-trains would be standing idle; our 
machinery would be rusting with that of the 
French, for in spite of gross extravagance 
they made much progress on the canal before 
they succumbed to the tropics. ‘“ Making 
the dirt fly” is as much a matter of keeping the 
mosquitoes off as it is of keeping the trains 
and the shovels moving. And this is a fact 
to be kept in mind lest we forget what 
science and practical experience have taught us. 

Colonel Gorgas’s achievement has an even 
greater world-wide significance than making 
the construction of the Canal possible. It is 














WITH A PROSPERITY TRAIN IN GEORGIA 


one of the medical triumphs which lend a new 
aspect to the control of the tropics. There 
“7s * need no longer be any country unfit for the 
white man. The Anglo-Saxon race can be 
at home on the equator as in the temperate 
zones. That this is so, that the long-dreamed- 
project of a waterway between the oceans 
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is now certain of accomplishment, that the 
once impossible is now a question simply of 
expenditure of sufficient time and money, 
all these wonders may be attributed in no 
small degree to the scientific knowledge and 
human understanding of William Crawford 
Gorgas of the United States Army. 


VEFTH A PROSPERITY TRAIN IN GEORGIA 


SIX WEEKS’ RUN OF 
EDGE OF PROFITABLE 


A “SPECIAL” SPREADING 
AGRICULTURE 


THE KNOWL- 
AMONG THE FARMERS 


S. MAYS BALL 


AST winter on several occasions groups 
of farmers gathered at small stations 
in Georgia and by waving a red 

danger-signal held up a train. In every case 


it was the same train and their object was 
to see the farming exhibit in the 





the same 
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baggage car and to hear a lecture by one of 
the farming specialists on board. These 
farmers were seeking knowledge and were so 
earnest in their search that, when they found 
they could not reach one of the regular stopping- 
places of this educational train, they held it 
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THE AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION TRAIN AT A TYPICAL, SMALL STOPPING-PLACE 


The train made a six-weeks’ trip, stopped at about one hundred and eighty stations, and more than three hundred 
thousand people listened to the lectures of the experts on board 
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PLATFORM 


The train was provided by the 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING FROM A STATION 
of the faculty of the Georgia Agricultural College. 
Southern Railway 


TALKING 


The lecturers were members 


up. It consisted of three cars —one sixty- 
foot baggage coach for exhibits and two pas- 
senger coaches, each seating sixty persons. 
In this day of “railroad legislation” it is a 
pleasure to call attention to the fact that, when 
the state of Georgia desired to carry on the 
study of agriculture throughout the state by 
means of an educational train, it was only 


through the codperation of the railroads that 
this object could be accomplished, as the 
Legislature had made no appropriation for 
the State College of Agriculture at Athens and 
its work is now being done on money borrowed 
on the joint note of the trustees. When 
informed of the plan, the railroads doing 
business in Georgia quickly advised Professor 
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A TYPICAL AUDIENCE 


Made up of country merchants, independent farmers, and tenants— Negroes as well as whites. 
as twenty miles before eight o’clock to meet the train 
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Some drove as far 
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Soule, President of the College of Agri- 
culture, that the Southern Railway would 
furnish the train and all of the other roads 
would transport it over their lines free of 
charge. This action was most generous, as 
it has been estimated by Professor Soule that 
the train-service furnished, if paid for at 
regular rates, would have cost at least $25,000. 

The train left Athens on the roth of February 
and spent about six weeks on the road. Every 
working day of that time it made five regular 


r 


A PART OF THE THREE THOUSAND PEOPLE 


many of its runs and addressed the people. 
But even more lastingly valuable than the 
addresses were the object-lessons of the exhibits 
which were so practical that none could miss 
their meaning or their importance. They 
consisted of photographs showing the work 
of the State College of Agriculture; courses cf 
study provided in the State College and an 
outline of a farmer’s reading course; sources 
of fertilizing materials; methods of mixing 
fertilizers; fertilizer formulas for the principal 





AWAITING THE TRAIN AT WAYNESBORO 


The many letters received by Professor Soule and his assistants since the trip ended shows that they have got in 
close touch with the farmers throughout the state 


stops and the specialists met five different 
crowds, ranging from one to five thousand 
people, to whom they explained and demon- 
strated the fundamental facts of prosperous 
farming. In all, they talked to more than 
three hundred thousand people and reached 
practically every county in the state, and this 
involved a great amount of traveling, for 
Georgia is about three hundred miles long 
and about two hundred and fifty miles wide. 
The Governor and the State Commissioner 
of Agriculture accompanied the train on 


farm crops; the grades and standards of short 
and long staple cotton; practical methods of 
selecting corn and cotton for improvement; 
the best varieties of cottcn to grow; cotton- 
seed and the by-products obtained from the 
same; the best varieties of corn adapted for 
growth in the state; spraying outfits for 
orchards and gardens; methods of cutting 
and layering plants; diseases of fruit. trees and 
means of controlling the same, together with 
facts to be observed in pruning. There was 
also a display of field and garden seeds. ‘The 
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equipment needed for a small farm dairy, 
rations suitable for various classes of live 
stock, and samples of forage crops adapted 
to the state were also shown, There was a 
display of farm implements and machinery, 








A PART OF THE 


WITH A PROSPERITY 








TRAIN IN GEORGIA 


train and their faces lighted up with expectancy 
as it rolled in. There were fathers and 
mothers, dressed in their Sunday best, many 
of the mothers with babies in arms, showing 
the sacrifice that they had made to come, and 
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COTTON EXHIBIT 


The agricultural experts on the train explained to thousands how to eliminate the undesirable plants by seed- 


selection, how to strengthen their soil by the rotation of crops, how to combat the diseases and insects which prey 


upon cotton 


and maps and charts showing important facts 
which have been discovered through the 
researches of the experiment stations. 

It was a good-humored yet serious crowd 
that gathered at the stopping places of the 


knowledge which on many farms will result in doubling the vield 


their earnest desire for change in the routine of 
their every-day life. There were  sturdy- 
looking farmers, well dressed and_ bearing 


evidence of thrift and prosperity. There 
were country and city merchants. Fringing 
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every crowd were the Negroes. They had been 
encouraged by the owners of the plantations 
on which they worked to come and hear what 
was said and see the exhibits. They were 
well behaved and interested. They listened 
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to town in buggies, evidence of their success 
in tilling the soil and the profits that had 
accrued during the recent years of high- 
priced cotton. They had the same opportun- 
ity of seeing the exhibits, asking questions, 














SAMPLES OF DIFFERENT GRADES OF COTTON 
Although most of the farmers who visited the train were cotton-raisers, comparatively few knew the difference 
in the grades by which the price is fixed. There were many other practical exhibits, such as a small farm-dairy 
equipment, rations suitable for different classes of live-stock, spraying outfits, etc. 


closely and were anxious to have their names 
enrolled for literature to be sent later as well 
as to secure the pamphlets and circulars 
which were distributed at every stop. Many 
of them owned their own land and had driven 


and benefiting by the educational train as had 
the other citizens. 

Back of the Negroes were arrayed the 
vehicles in which the people had come to the 
station, and they were of every kind and 
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A GROUP OF SCHOOL-CHILDREN THAT VISITED THE TRAIN 


description. There were heavy farm wagons All kinds of questions were propounded 
drawn by oxen, buggies drawn by blooded to the lecturers by the visitors who passed 
horses, and all the wide range of conveyances — through the exhibit car,and from thesequestions 
between. the lecturers learned much about the needs 


A CROWD GATHERED IN THE CARS FOR A LECTURE 
The man standing in the middle of the picture is Governor Hoke Smith, who, with the State Commissioner of 
Agriculture accompanied the train on a part of its trip 
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ef the farmers. One, for example, reported 
that he had been trying to grow cow-peas for 
ten years and had failed; now he realized 
that by testing his soil he could tell whether 
or not it was acid that prevented him and, if 
it were, by supplying lime he could overcome 
what had been a stumbling-block for years. 
There were questions on soil cultivation and on 
the feeding of cotton-seed meal; on the best 
books to read; where to obtain information 
about fruit; how to select seed-cotton and 
corn; what was the cause of the disease known 


‘as anthracnose, and how to remedy it; why 


the San José scale could not be more suc- 
cessfully controlled in the peach-orchards of 
the state; how to grow water-melons; and a 
thousand other questions — all of an entirely 
practical character and the solutions of which 
meant greater prosperity for the farmer. 
Comparatively few had ever seen the “stan- 
dards” and “grades of cotton,” and this exhibit 
was a constant source of surprise and interest. 
Many did not know that oil, soap, and lard 
substitutes were made from cotton seed. 
The hand-gin to be used in selecting improved 
strains of seed-cotton attracted great attention. 
It was examined by thousands who did not 
know that such a machine was made but who 
vowed that they would purchase one for this 
year’s work. The automatic churn, the 
cream-separator, the fertilizer-mixer were 
thoroughly examined and approved. Prob- 
ably the greatest interest centred in the mixing 
of fertilizers. Surprise was expressed at the 
comparative simplicity of compounding the 
various elements of the plant-food into rations 
suitable for the plants grown in the different 
localities of the state. 

Once in a while when the train approached 
a station the crowd seemed irresponsive, but 
the earnestness of the speakers and the value 
of the information soon roused hearty appre- 
ciation, and it was with sincere regret and the 
frequentiy expressed hope that it would return 
next year that the farmers saw the train leave. 
An old Negro woman standing on the car-steps 
during a crowded meeting, quite unable to 
get close enough to hear the speakers, voiced 
the general enthusiasm. At the conclusion 
of an address by Chancellor Barrow of the 
University of Georgia, she laughed loudly, 
clapped her hands, and said, “I could n’t 
hear a word of it, but I jes’ knows it was good.” 

Occasionally a farmer stepped up to Pro- 
fessor Soule and said, “Partner, would you 


mind writing my name on this card?”’ Some 
of the farmers who asked the lecturers to sign 
their names for them added, ‘“‘I can’t write, 
but my children at home can, and they ’ll 
read to me all of the papers that you send.” 

The old idea that the farmers are indifferent 
to education has been shattered by the trip 
of this educational train through Georgia. 
The eagerness with which they sought litera- 
ture pertaining to their problems and the 
questions propounded by them show that they 
are alive to the situation. Sentiment has 
changed wonderfully toward agricultural 
education in the last few years, and it has been 
brought about mainly by personal work 
among the farmers. They now realize that 
their main need is not to know how to lay 
off the cotton rows, but to understand all the 
underlying principles involved in cotton pro- 
duction. Here and there evidence was found 
that they are beginning to select seed-cotton 
and corn and that they are learning by degrees 
to control the diseases and insects which were 
preying on their fields and that they were 
anxious to send their children to school so that 
they might aid their parents in the fight both 
should make to protect their crops. It was 
not uncommon to meet a farmer who said 
with pride, “I am sending my children to the 
district agricultural school and later expect 
to send them to the university and educate 
them to understand thoroughly their business 
as farmers.”” The state of Georgia is estab- 
lishing an agricultural school in each con- 
gressional district. 

Professor Soule and his assistants have 
appealed to the farmers in a particularly 
happy and successful manner. The farmers 
showed an avidity for practical knowledge 
which neither agricultural educators,  stu- 
dents of social problems, nor anyone else 
expected. A tremendous opportunity for the 
creation of wealth and comfort thus presents 
itself. For example, some of the obvious and 
concrete tasks in Georgia are to teach the 
farmers: 

To use cotton-seed-meal as a food and as 
a fertilizer. It is estimated that this will save 
$5,000,000 a year. 

To keep their cotton-seed dry. It is esti- 
mated that loss in the value of cotton-seed oil 
from wet seed 1s $2,000,000 a year. 

To select cotton-seed with care, both to 
get rid of plant diseases, particularly anthrac- 
nose and black root, and also to increase the 
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yield. Anthracnose probably causes a loss of 
$5,000,000 a year, yet the farmers are respons- 
ible for its spread, since a large proportion 
of the seed used each year contains the 
spores which naturally infest the ground on 
which the cotton is grown and become so 
numerous through continuous growth on the 
same land year after year that they sometimes 
destroy from 60 to 100 per cent. of the bolls 
which develop. There are about four million 
acres of land in the state devoted to cotton, the 
yield being about two hundred and twenty- 
five pounds of lint cotton per acre. By syste- 
matic seed selection the average yield could 
be raised to five hundred pounds per acre. 
Many farmers where seed selection is practised 
now succeed even better than this. 

To practise rotation of crops. ‘The purchase 
of nitrogen in fertilizers, which may be stored 
in the soil through the growth of leguminous 
crops, costs the farmers at least five million 
dollars a year; and a failure to use improved 
implements and larger work-animals so as to 
more thoroughly prepare the soil and econo- 
mize manual labor adds another three million 
dollars. Theold belief was that it was better 
to grow ten acres in cotton, yielding two hun- 
dred pounds of lint per acre, than to handle 
five so as to obtain a bale or a bale and a 
half per acre. If intensive cuitivation were 
practised it would mean that the area de- 
voted to cotton could be cut in two, and 
the balance of the land devoted to the 
growing of crops suitable for the grazing of 
hogs and maintenance of dairy cows, which 
would leave the farmer the money obtained 
from his cotton crop as a surplus every year. 
As it is, he now has to spend the chief part 
of the money received from the cotton to buy 
the necessary supplies which he can grow on 
his own plantation cheaper and to better 
advantage than he can purchase them. 

To use improved machinery and better 
stock. The high price and scarcity of labor 
make it imperative that larger and better 
machinery be utilized. The greater portion 
of the land in the state intended for crop 
production in 1908 will only be broken from 
two to three inches deep. The subsoil has 
been compacted by being plowed when wet 
for many years, and it is impossible for the 
air and moisture to penetrate the soil and 
assist in rendering free the latent plant-food 
contained below. It is equally impossible 
for the roots of plants to strike down in the 


soil and gather the material necessary for their 
perfect growth and development. It will, of 
course, take larger and heavier mules to 
operate these machines, but mule-power is 
cheaper and more satisfactory than hand- 
power, and with the increased size in mules 
will come a corresponding decrease in the use 
of the hoe, which has come down to the South 
as a relic of slavery days but must now be 
abandoned on account of the cost and difficulty 
of securing satisfactory labor. The benefits 
which larger implements and greater mule- 
power will confer upon the farmers can not 
be estimated, but it is safe to say that some 
facts were called to the attention of those 
visiting the train which will cause them to 
reflect seriously over these propositions. 

To exterminate the cattle-tick, which now 
causes a loss of three million dollars or more a 
year. Investigations have shown how this 
may be done. In all, there is an avoidable 
loss of more than forty million dollars in 
Georgia every year. This is no reflection on 
the farmers of the state and is not a criticism 
in any sense of the word. It is simply a calm 
and dispassionate statement of the facts. This 
specific forty million dollars to be saved, 
however, will be the basis of a much larger 
sum gained. For, when the farmers get the 
habit of scientific farming, each one will become, 
according to his ability, an investigator dis- 
covering new and betier methods than even the 
specialists know now. The greatest benefit 
will not be the accomplishment of any definite 
set of results but the changed attitude of the 
farmers toward the acquisition of knowledge. - 

The beginning of the change is already at 
hand, as the results of the educational train 
show. Already a flood of inquiries is being 
received on every conceivable subject from 
all sections of the state and from all classes 
of citizens. It is quite evident from the tone 
of these letters that a widespread appreciation 
of agricultural education is developing, and 
that public sentiment is changing entirely 
from one of prejudice and opposition to a firm 
belief in the benefits which it will confer upon 
the population as a whole. There is an 
evident thirst and seeking after information. 
The old myths and fables are passing away 
and the practices of our forefathers are giving 
way to new and progressive ideas. There is 
a vitalizing hope and inspiration in the atmos- 
phere; a turning toward the light of knowl- 
edge; a determination to secure education 
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and to succeed; a growing faith in the power 
of research to solve the problems of the farmer; 
a better appreciation of the relation of science 
to the solution of perplexing agricultural 
problems; a firm belief that man is no longer 
to be the servant of nature, but that nature 
is to be his servant when he knows and under- 
stands her peculiarities and makes her will 
subservient to his wishes. 

This end, so desirable and so fraught 
with momentous possibilities to the future of 


the commonwealth, can only be attained 
through the development of agricultural educa- 
tion, and when it is brought about there will 
be a conservation, and at the same time a 
proper exploitation and development, of the 
almost untouched resources of the soil that 
will be marvelous to see. And: this era is 
coming, for the farmers realize these facts, 
and there are now scientists broad enough 
in human sympathy to impart their knowledge 
to the people. 


NEW WORK IN EDUCATION 


TENDENCIES, METHODS, DIRECTIONS, AND NEEDS THAT CALL FOR THE 
GREATEST EMPHASIS. THE VIEWS OF PROMINENT EDUCATIONAL WORKERS 


EW directions of educational effort, 
new subjects, changes of emphasis, 
even new methods and new aims 

are everywhere discussed and are in many 
places on trial. THE Wor.Lpd’s WorK 
sent the following inquiry to a number of 
distinguished educational workers: 


“What new subject or new method or new 
direction of effort or new tendency in educational 
work is of most value and significance and now 
needs most emphasis and encouragement? ” 


Among the most suggestive replies that have 
been received are the following: 


THE “ ELECTIVE” CHAOS 
BY 
ARTHUR T. HADLEY 
(PRESIDENT OF YALE UNIVERSITY) 
ig YOU simply ask what “direction” of 
effort is most promising, I should reply: 
The growing sense on the part of our school 
and college authorities that something must 
be done to bring order out of the chaos into 
which the indiscriminate application of the 
elective system has plunged us. 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 
BY 
DAVID S. JORDAN 
(PRESIDENT OF LELAND STANFORD JUNIOR UNIVERSITY) 
N THE field of higher education, I think 
that the most important movement by 
far is that toward the differentiation of the 
university from the college, by the removal 


from the university of the ‘‘junior college,” the 
work of the present freshman and sophomore 
years. 

This would at once make the college a support 
rather than a rival of the university. It 
would enable the university to throw its whole 
strength into technical, professional, and 
research training. It would tend to develop 
university teachers, men with skill and training 
for research, while it would at the same time 
place equal stress on the excellence in teaching 
ability demanded in the best colleges. It 
would raise the universities of America to the 
educational level of the universities of Germany. 
Beginning with the present junior year, we 
would neutralize the mistake we have made 
by pushing the degree of A.B., the culture 
training before entering on definite lines of 
study, two years too high. 

No institution has yet made this change, but 
it is an inevitable one, and about five years 
of discussion and preparation will bring it 
about. Two years of preparation can be better 
given in a well-ordered college than in an 
over-swollen university. At the same time, the 
university can do better work in the junior and 
senior years than the more narrowly equipped 
colleges can do. A university is a collection of 
books, laboratories, hospitals, and the like, 
where instruction for professional life is given 
through methods of investigation. Another 
element in this change will be the release of 
the university from drill-work and from the 
details of boy-discipline. 

To understand how the American university 
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professor has been held down, we have only 
to imagine the influx into a German university, 
as Leipsic, for example, of a number of 
students from the last two years of the gymna- 
sium course, with their teachers, all becoming 
part of the university, all teachers to be part 
of the same régime, and all students to be sub- 
jected to the same rule. 

The resultant confusion is parallel with that 
which rules to-day in all our large American 
institutions. The remedy is the revival and 
rehabilitation of the college, and the reduction 
in population, with intensification of work, of 
the great schools properly called universities. 
Of these, there is room for about thirty in the 
United States at present. 

In the secondary schools, the movement from 
linguistic ideals toward training in handi- 
craft and in science is going on, for the most 
part with good results. The student properly 
taught should at no period be allowed to lose 
the use of his hands, or his orientation in the 
visible and tangible universe in which he lives. 

The extension of out-of-door school work, 
summer camps and the like for boys and girls, 
is a notable movement deserving all possible 
encouragement. 

It is also good to think more and more 
seriously as to what we are teaching in the 
schools, why we do it, and what effect, good or 
bad, it has on the body of students, and on the 
exceptional individual. 


*« ELECTIVE” ABUSES 
BY 
CYRUS NORTHROP 
(PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA) 
HE tendency in educational work most 
deserving of encouragement is the pre- 
paratory trade-work in public schools, in trade- 
schools, and the correction of the abuses of the 
elective system in colleges. 


TO RAISE OUR STANDARD 
BY 
G. STANLEY HALL 


(PRESIDENT OF CLARK UNIVERSITY) 


SAY unhesitatingly that the greatest 

educational need in this country is a 
higher grade of university work and better 
university ideals. While our great universities 
have become magnificent in wealth, buildings, 
and numbers, there can be do doubt that 
scientific ideals have declined within the last 
decade. It should be a matter of national 
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disgrace that the apex of our educational 
system is in Europe, particularly in Germany, 
where so many of our best graduates have to 
go. The standard of scholarship not only of 
students but of professors is often too low, 
and those of the latter who are content to live 
laborious days in the pursuit of truth, to be 
her priests and in her pay, are far too few in 
this country. In this respect we need nothing 
less than a kind of scientific revival of con- 
version. 

TWELVE STEPS FORWARD 

BY 
ELMER ELLSWORTH BROWN 


(UNITED STATES COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION) 


HE following twelve concrete sugges- 

tions which I present below refer to 

definite and typical manifestations of educa- 
tional advance. 

(1) The interest in education of a hygienic 
sort has culminated in the organization of the 
American School Hygiene Association, and in 
the Second International Congress on School 
Hygiene at London, August 5-10, 1907. The 
past year accordingly marks an epoch in the 
hygienic aspect of our education. 

(2) The Third International Congress for 
the Advancement of Drawing and Art Teaching 
to be held in London in August, 1908, shows 
the strong interest which has already grown 
up on the side of education which it represents. 
With drawing, there is now closely associated 
the so-called arts and crafts movements which 
has faddism mixed in with it but has a good 
deal also that is better than fad. 

(3) The National Society for the Promotion 
of Industrial Education that was organized 
November 16, 1906, shows that we have become 
seriously interested in the making of trade- 
schools, and the two commissions in Massa- 
chusetts and legislation in two or three other 
states further emphasize this. 

(4) The interest in rural schools has taken 
a new turn. The effort to make a really new 
type of rural education is represented by the 
establishment of agricultural high schools in 
Wisconsin, Georgia, and Michigan; by the 
introduction in Congress of the Davis bill 
and the Burkett bill, for national aid to educa- 
tion of this kind; and by numerous other 
special efforts in various parts of the country. 

(5) The recent International Congress on the 
Welfare of the Child brought together at 


Washington by the Mothers’ Congress gave © 
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new points to the long-standing desire for a 
training of women for the specific duties of 
the home. Several of the European nations 
are now able to point to successful schools 
for the training of mothers. We have not 
gone so far, but the growth of interest in these 
European experiments is manifest. 

(6) Closely connected with this movement 
is the recent growth of organizations for bring- 
ing the school and the home nearer together. 
Especial interest attaches just now to the 
experiment being made in Philadelphia, under 
which the school building becomes a social 
centre for the neighborhood in which it stands. 

(7) The fourth Camp Conference, held on 
the 26th of April, 1905, showed that this effort 
at a real outdoor education in the time com- 
monly called vacation has become an under- 
taking of considerable importance, and one 
to be reckoned with in the future. 

(8) The publicity given to the recent Play- 
grounds Banquet in New York City calls 
attention to a group of movements concerning 
themselves with provision for wholesome 
play, which have undoubted educational value 
and are likely to become increasingly important. 

(9) The experiment now being made at 
Cincinnati University, in a combination of 
apprenticeship with technical study of col- 
legiate grade, is representative of a far-reaching 
endeavor to bring together two kinds of educa- 
tion which for centuries have gone apart, 
namely, the education of the school and 
education by the actual doing of the things of 
ordinary daily life. The further progress 
of the Cincinnati experiment and _ related 
experiments in Pittsburg and Boston calls 
for close attention. 

(10) In college education the attention of 
thoughtful observers is still turned to Prince- 
ton, but there have been experiments and 
happenings in other institutions which have 
to do with the same general tendency. Colleges 
are seeking with all earnestness to secure 
adequate training for individual students 
under fair conditions. Princeton is showing 
clearly some of the difficulties of the situation 
and is also contributing thought and experience 
which will furnish at least suggestion and 
perhaps more than suggestion to other 
institutions. 

(11) International education keeps cropping 
up in new forms. Just now it is proposed to 
interchange teachers between the secondary 


‘ schools and colleges of this country and the 


secondary schools of Germany, under the 
management, on this side of the water, of the 
Carnegie Foundation, For The Advancement 
Of Teaching. 

(12) The endeavor to get at higher and 
better-defined educational standards has been 
making itself manifest in too many directions 
to be enumerated. The attempt by the 
Association of American Universities, at its 
meeting in Ann Arbor in January last, to 
make the conditions of membership in that 
body objective and automatic in their work- 
ing, is one of the most recent phases of this 
movement. 


THE BROADENING OF EDUCATION 
BY 
DAVID F. HOUSTON 
(PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS) 
T IS probably not true that any entirely 
new subject has been provided, or new 
method has been employed in educational 
work, or that there is any direction of effort, 
or tendency, which can properly be termed 
new. Every new subject has been introduced 
and every new method has been employed 
somewhere in the educational field. I shall 
summarize as briefly as possible some of the 
educational activities which strike me as being 
significant extensions of work. 

(1) The view that universities and colleges 
may legitimately give instruction aimed defi- 
nitely to assist men who are going into business 
has received striking recognition in a number 
of large institutions, and there is a tendency 
on the part of other institutions to follow their 
example. In addition to the orthodox courses 
in government and economics, universities are 
now offering courses, even for undergraduates, 
such as the following: Introduction to Eco- 
nomic Geography; the Materials of Commerce; 
Geography of International Trade; Elements 
of Insurance; Introduction to Accounting; 
Practical Banking; Actuarial Science; the In- 
vestment Market; Corporation Finance; Rail- 
way Organization, Management, etc.; Railway 
Finance; Modern Industrial Problems; Mechan- 
ism and Technique of Trade; Business Forms 
and Practice; Consular Service; the Money 
Market; Problems of Labor; Agricultural 
Industries; etc. Students who complete the 
work in such schools will not be able immedi- 
ately to manage efficiently great or small 
businesses, but they will be prepared to enter 
intelligently upon apprenticeships and will 
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develop broader views and a more compre- 
hensive grasp than men who go up from the 
ranks. It will probably be true also that 
such men will develop a more responsible 
leadership in industrial affairs. 

(2) Within recent years the conception has 
greatly developed that the university may 
extend its benefits, not only to the students 
within its walls, but to the masses of people 
who desire further training, but who are 
prevented from attending the university by 
their occupations. For many years this work 
has been successfully carried on in England, 
especially under the guidance of Oxford and 
Cambridge. It has become an established 
part of such universities as Chicago, Columbia, 
and Wisconsin. Through this work, exten- 
sion lectures at suitable centres are given by 
university professors, and elaborate corre- 
spondence courses under well-organized bureaus 
are given to great numbers of students. ‘The 
future will probably witness a tremendous 
extension of educational activity in this 
direction. 

(3) It may perhaps seem singular that pro- 
fessional training for teachers should be 
mentioned as an extension of educational 
work. As a matter of fact, there is perhaps 
nowhere in this country adequate recognition 
of the need of professional training for teachers. 
It is probably not an exaggeration to say that 
the average college professor is at least doubt- 
ful of the value of anything except training in 
subject matter, for teachers. In the face of 
much opposition, however, the demands of 
teachers for professional recognition and for 
an opportunity to secure higher prcfessional 
training are prevailing, and one of the most 
significant developments is the rapid growth 
of separate departments of education on an 
adequate basis in our universities and colleges. 
This is due, in a measure, to the larger public 
recognition of the value of the teacher, and 
will, in time, tend to increase the public appre- 
ciation of the teacher’s service. 

(4) The value of industrial training has 
long been recognized by educators and other 
intelligent citizens. Progress in establishing 
industrial courses within the school system 
as organized, or in.establishing special indus- 
trial schools, has been slow. Indications are 


that the future will witness rapid progress. 
There is still considerable confusion in the 
minds of the leaders as to what provision should 
be made for industrial training. There is a 
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general agreement that manual training should 
be introduced into’ both urban and rural 
schools as the funds permit. Recently, espe- 
cially throughout the South and West, a grow- 
ing demand has arisen for the teaching of 
agriculture in the secondary schools. 

A strong plea is being made for trade-schools 
that are frankly trade-schools and nothing else. 
That such schools would be especially service- 
able in the South and in large cities throughout 
the country is obvious. They would perhaps 
be the nearest approach possible to an enforced 
universal system of trade discipline. There 
is danger in the campaign which is being waged 
for technical and trade education of all kinds, 
that the natural leaning of people to practical 
things will be unduly emphasized and that, 
in attempting to provide for these things, they 
will tear down the strong foundations of liberal 
training that have been laid, or that they will 
fail to extend these. Indications of increasing 
difficulty in the way of liberal training are ap- 
parent. The obviously wise course is to 
strengthen what we have and to aid all other 
things that are useful. Any other course would 
be little short of criminal. 


TEACHING A MAN HIS JOB 
BY 
BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 
(PRINCIPAL OF THE TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE) 

HILE education is making immense 
progress in all directions, at the 

present time the most important advance in 
popular education, in my opinion, has been 
in the direction of bringing the masses of the 
people in larger numbers and in a more direct 
and effective manner into practical working 
relations with the schools. Gradually we are 
beginning to understand that, in order to keep 
pace with the rapid changes.that are going on 
in the world, the average man, the man on the 
farm, the man in the workshop, as well as the 
man in the laboratory and the clinic, must 
become a student. At the present time the 
average man who desires to keep at the head 
of his trade or profession must read something 
more than the daily paper. He must read his 
trade-paper. He must keep track of the im- 
provements that are constantly being made 
in his particular line of work and to do this 
he must study at home or in his shop, and in 
some systematic way, the best and most 
scientific methods. This is breaking down the 
old wall that separated the school from real 
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life. It has compelled the farmer, the mechanic 
and the doctor to go back to school, to become 
student, and to retain the student habit in 
reference to the practice of their trades and 
professions. 

On the other hand, the same need has com- 
pelled the universities and the schools to go 
outside of their walls in order to reach the 
masses of the people. It is responsible for the 
night-schools and the university extension 
work and the correspondence schools of all 
kinds. If I were to name a single instance of 
this new policy of taking education to the man 
on the job, an instance which seems to me to 
be more thorough-going and more fruitful 
of good than any other of which I know, I 
should refer to the work that the General 
Education Board is doing in conjunction with 
the Agricultural Department at Washington 
in order to instruct the farmers of the South, 
by practical demonstrations on their own 
farms, in the newer and better methods of 
cultivating the soil. No other single agency, 
I am sure, is destined to do more in the task 
of creating the New South. 


TRAINING BY OBSERVATION 
BY 
H. C. BUMPUS 


(DIRECTOR OF THE AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY) 

A’ THE present time, that tendency 

in educational work which recog- 
nizes the prime instructional value of objective 
observation and the capacity of the average 
human being to learn without being deliberately 
taught is of the utmost significance and seems 
to be receiving pretty generous encouragement. 

Until recently there has been a_ subtle 
something about so-called educational methods 
that conveyed the idea that normal educational 
processes occurred only when a superior mind 
was in the neighborhood of some inferior 
rational being — that an educational act that 
did noi involve “impartation” was incomplete 
— that the verb “to educate” was expressive 
of aggressive activity on the part of one person 
and passive receptivity on the part of another 
person. 

Correction of this misconception has not 
resulted from deliberate effort either on the 
part of professional educators or on the part 
of those being educated. It has come about, 


rather, through one of those changes in general 
opinion that occasionally affect the human 
race; quite analogous to the migratory move- 
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ments of certain animals, the causes of which 
cannot be determined, but the results of which 
are of vital importance to the species affected. 

People are increasingly inclined to observe 
and then to draw their own conclusions. This 
is the real process of education; it is a function 
of intelligence; it is the activity of an indepen- 
dent being; it represents a commendable effort 
on the part of a healthy individual to seek 
information at its source. Moreover, it is the 
primitive and the almost universal method 
adopted by Nature — the animal is educated 
by experience, not by training. 

That this change in the method of education, 
this recognition of the value of untrammeled 
opinion, is widespread is supported by abun- 
dant evidence. Children no longer have the 
principles of good behavior dinned into them 
— objective illustrations are found to be more 
potent. Teachers have discovered that arbi- 
trary methods lead to discord. The professor 
is no longer a final authority. The infalli- 
bility of the physician is often questioned. 
People distinguish between what is lawful and 
what is right. Newspapers admit the difficulty 
of swaying popular opinion, and even the so- 
called uneducated have become increasingly 
critical. 

The constructive results that have accom- 
panied the decadence of didactic educational 
methods are obvious. Laboratories have taken 
the place of lecture halls. Practical studies 
of genuine culture value have superseded the 
“humanities.” Increased attention is being 
given to industrial needs. Common sense has 
influenced the professions. Our journals 
have become largely descriptive — we prefer 
to seek information through travel, and in 
coming nearer to nature we come nearer to 
truth. We have developed a craving for fact, 
and with this has developed the power of 
independent judgment on the part of the people 
at large. 


TOO MANY SUBJECTS 
BY 
ALEX. C. HUMPHREYS 


(PRESIDENT OF STEVENS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY) 


I AM not prepared to say what new ten- 
dency in educational work is of most 
value and significance and now needs the most 
emphasis and encouragement. 
I am prepared to state, however, that, in my 
opinion, our school methods can be amended 
to advantage toward greater thoroughness in 
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the fundamentals, for I believe that in the 
effort to cover many subjects we have drifted 
toward superficiality. 

I am almost prepared to say that the most 
important change in the curricula of the 
engineering colleges would be the introduction 
of a thoroughly practical course in business 
methods, including broadening instruction of a 
practical character that would demonstrate 
to the students before graduation that as engi- 
neers it is necessary that they should conform 
to commercial conditions and limitations 


THE LIMITATION OF SUBJECTS 
BY 
J. M. TAYLOR 


(PRESIDENT OF VASSAR COLLEGE) 


HE new subject or new method of effort 

that needs emphasis to-day is, in my 
opinion, a very old one. So long as the world 
lasts, and whatever be the progress of the 
child, the old problem will remain just about 
the same. We have come to fancy that the 
vast increase in knowledge in our time should 
somewhat bear upon the training of the young 
child, and we have extended the domain of our 
school life until, in the opinion of a great 
many of our people who are competent to judge, 
we are getting only the most superficial results. 
I am not one of those who believe the whole 
work of our schools a failure, nor am I pessi- 
mistic regarding it. I do think, however, 
that with the increased pressure that is placed 
upon our children we are reaping just what 
we ought to expect to reap. The child’s mind 
has not grown as our knowledge has grown, nor 
grown, I may add, as our method of pedagogy 
has grown. We are in danger of forgetting 
that we are working on the same old material. 
We have arranged our courses too much with 
reference to teachers and systems, and too 
little with regard to the fact that the child is 
young and ought not to be pushed and if 
pushed hard in youth will reveal the general 
results of precocious or overstrained develop- 
ment. I think that we should not be looking 
for any special object in education and that 
in doing it to the extent we have in this genera- 
tion we have neglected the far more important 
point of the training of the individual. In 
short, it seems to me that the thing most needing 
emphasis and encouragement to-day is the 
limitation of what we are demanding of the 
child, a curriculum based on the capacities 
of the child rather than on the broadness of 
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modern knowledge, and above all that we 
refrain from high pressure in our schoolrooms 
which is bringing superficiality into the whole 
realm of our education. We are trying to do 
too many things with the usual result of not 
doing any one of them well. That is, possibly, 
even worse than the folly of trying to prepare 
young people for some specific line which in 
all probability they will never follow. There 
was a Norwegian girl employed in an American 
household, now at this thing and now at that, 
until her smpatient mistress exclaimed, ‘‘ Nora, 
isn’t there anything you can do?” ‘“Yaas,” was 
the reply, “I can milk a reindeer!” Some of 
our children are taught things which prove 
equally useful. 


AGRICULTURE FOR RURAL SCHOOLS 
BY 
JERE M. POUND 


(STATE SCHOOL COMMISSIONER OF GEORGIA) 


ITH us in this state, a more complete 
systematization of our educational 
institutions, the development of state-aided 
high schools, and the infusion of the agricul- 
tural and industrial element in our common 
schools seem to be the work most needed. 
This, with a closer and better supervision of 
rural schools, will give all educational interests 
a tremendous uplift. 


BETTER INDUSTRIAL TRAINING 
BY 
W. E. STONE 


(PRESIDENT OF PURDUE UNIVERSITY) 


ee impressed with the force and logical 
importance at this time of the movement 
in favor of industrial education. It is at 
present somewhat incohernet, but is undoubt- 
edly receiving a good deal of attention, not 
only from persons connected with educational 
institutions but, what is quite as significant, 
from men of business and practical affairs. 

Two phases of this movement appear to me 
specially forceful: 

(1) The movement, through the medium 
of the trade-schools, to prepare a class of boys 
and girls for greater skill, greater pride, and 
greater efficiency in trades and handicrafts. 
This will not necessarily be a part of the 
existing school system but is likely to find 
expression in special trade-schools — perhaps 
like those already so well established in 
Germany. 

(2) The encouragement in rural schools of 
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training in the knowledge and appreciation of 
rural affairs, and particularly in agriculture, 
as one of the fundamental industries. This 
is most strongly developed at present in the 
Middle West. I see more of these phases of 
educational agitation than of others, and I am 
convinced that they are of great importance. 


AS A PART OF SOCIAL PROGRESS 
BY 
PAUL H. HANUS 


(HEAD OF THE DIVISION OF EDUCATION, HARVARD UNIVERSITY) 


i te present tendency toward securing 
industrial education as a part of our 
public educational system is one of the most 
important movements of our time. Much 
interest has been developed in this subject, and 
some practical steps have been taken toward 
the realization of a scheme of genuine indus- 
trial education for boys and girls over fourteen 
years of age, and for older persons already 
employed. The first state to take practical 
steps toward providing industrial education 
within its borders is Massachusetts, which 
established a Commission on Industrial Educa- 
tion two years ago, with the authority to found 
industrial schools throughout the state in 
coéperation with single municipalities or com- 
binations of municipalities, the state aiding 
in the maintenance of such schools as may 
be established in proportion to the amount 
paid locally for schools. The state aid is 
likely to be, in nearly all cities and towns, 
one-half of the cost of maintenance. The 
schools to be established are to be independent 
of the existing schools, in order that the voca- 
tional aim of industrial schools may be funda- 
mental and not incidental. 

An important educational tendency of to-day 
is the upward trend of salaries paid to teachers. 
It has been felt for some time that there are not 
enough men of the right personal qualities and 
satisfactory training in the teaching profession. 
It has also been found that many of the best- 
equipped women have lately been seeking work 
outside the teaching profession rather than in 
it. Meanwhile, the demand for scholarship 
and technical training on the part of teachers 
has risen. The consequence is a shortage of 
teachers of the right sort. Gradually this 
condition is attaining recognition, and steps 
are being taken to remedy the serious dis- 
advantages that are apparent. 

The tendency to look on the problem of 
education as a part of a much larger problem, 


namely, the problem of social progress, is also 
one of the most important recent developments 
in the whole field of education. ‘This tendency 
is especially marked among university profes- 
sors of education. From it we may expect to 
derive a much more thoroughgoing study of 
the efficiency of schools and of the organiza- 
tion and administration of school systems than 
we have had hitherto. The tendency hereto- 
fore has been to regard the study of education 
as of interest only to prospective teachers. We 
are now coming to see that, inasmuch as edu- 
cation is an important function of municipalities 
and of states, it is of vital interest to all thinking 
men, and especially to all men who are them- 
selves liberally educated. 

There is a growing recognition of the neces- 
sity for much more thoroughgoing medical 
inspection of school children than we have 
had heretofore, and much better care for the 
health of school children than we have yet 
realized. The laws recently passed by Mas- 
sachusetts illustrated this, and some of the 
Massachusetts cities—notably Brookline—have 
gone far beyond the requirements of the statute. 
Also the appointment of school nurses and all 
that that implies for the physical welfare of 
the children and of the community in large 
cities — Boston and New York, for example 
— is an indication of the same thing. Society 
is coming to realize that one of our most im- 
portant resources is the physical vigor and 
normal physical development of the oncoming 
generation, as the necessary basis of its 
intellectual activity, its character, its use- 
fulness, and, hence, of its progressive 
well-being. 


THE LABORATORY METHOD 
BY 
CAROLINE HAZARD 


(PRESIDENT OF WELLESLEY COLLEGE) 


T SEEMS to me that the tendency toward 
what may be called laboratory methods 

is the tendency in modern education which 
needs most encouragement and development. 
In Massachusetts we are having a concrete 
instance of the esteem in which such methods 
are held in the shape of a Lill which is at present 
before the Legislature for the establishment 
of a Board of Technical Education. The 
State Board of Education, which was at the 
height of its power when Horace Mann was its 
secretary years ago, has somewhat fallen from 
its high estate, though it supervises the conduct 
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of the normal schools of the state, holds edu- 
cational meetings, and, in general, supervises 
the public school methods. 

Quite a number of persons, however, have 
felt that the need of technical training has 
become so great that it should be introduced 
in the schools in the last preparatory school 
year, before high school age. This would allow 
the pupil to choose definitely on arriving at 
the age of fourteen whether to continue in the 
public school or to go to a technical school, 
passing the same number of years in acquiring 
a technical training as would be passed in a 
high school. 

The same tendency which is recognized in 
secondary education exists in college work also, 
to test learning by experiment, not only in dis- 
tinctly laboratory methods in the sciences, 
but in the field of sociology and economics, 
by observation of existing conditions; in the 
field of the arts, by observation of painting and 
sculpture and the hearing and analysis of 
music. 

The tendency of the age which needs develop- 
ment and regulation is, broadly speaking, the 
correlation of learning and life. 


A UNIVERSITY OF ALL THE PEOPLE 
BY 
EDWARD ALSWORTH ROSS 
(PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL ECONOMY AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
: WISCONSIN) 

ITHOUT presuming to claim superior 
importance for it, I am watching 
with the most interest just now the develop- 
ment of the new university extension in one of 
the big state universities. Within a year, 
nearly eight hundred have taken up instruction 
through correspondence and otherwise. Prac- 
tising physicians take advantage of the course 
in immunity and infection to catch up with 
their art. Young men in banks and offices 
are fitting themselves to reach the next rungs 
in the ladder. Study groups are forming in 
the shops and mills. Alumni are entering the 
new paths opened up in economics, labor, 

industrial history, world politics, etc. 
The avid seizing of these chances promises 
a day when the university will enroll as many 
students out through the state as it gathers 
on the campus; when its opportunities will 
lie open to busy men and women as well as to 
youths; when those with the means to reside 
at the university will no longer be privileged 
in respect to the instruction it affords; and 





when, instead of looking for appreciation and 
legislative support to the loyalty of its alumni 
in public careers, the university can count on 
the affection of thousands of active people who 
have never shared the academic life. 


TO REACH THE NEGLECTED 
BY 
DAVID C. BARROW 


(CHANCELLOR OF THE UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA) 


” MY opinion the most significant move- 

ment in education is the effort, expressed 
through various channels, to teach each man 
something which will make him better, to 
reach and aid the man who has had little or 
no early opportunity, and to help him to a 
larger life. It is not intended to make this 
a substitute for schooling, nor is it expected 
that it will produce trained thinkers. 

The great increase in libraries and the 
various forms of extension work are illustra- 
tions. The benefits to whole sections by 
teaching improvements in certain agricultural 
methods show its value. 

If this is not education it is at least the work 
of educators. 


TRAINING THAT ADJUSTS 
BY 
P. P, CLAXTON 
(HEAD OF THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
TENNESSEE) 

HE most significant tendency in modern 
education is that toward adapting the 
work of the school to the life of the people. 
This means education that will, on the one 
side, develop the moral and social life of the 
children and make them into good citizens, 
and, on the other, give them the ability to make 
an honest living and add something to the 
common wealth of the country. This last, 
of course, means the teaching of the prin- 
ciples of physics, chemistry, and _ biology, 
and other natural sciences and their practical 
application on the farm, in the shop, and in 
the home; it means also the giving of a certain 
amount of technical skill in some particular 

industry. 

This, of course, is real democracy in educa- 
tion. Education is adjustment and always has 
been. In the past, only a few boys and girls 
received education in the schools. These were 
intended for literary or professional life or for 
a life of elegant leisure, and the schools of that 
day were well adapted for that end. Now, all 
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children are supposed to attend the elementary 
schools and large numbers attend the high 
schools, colleges, and universities. If educa- 
tion is still to mean adjustment, the course of 
study must be varied enough to meet the 
demands of all classes of children and to prepare 
them for all kinds of work. 

This means, further, that the schools of one 
section or community will differ in the adjust- 
ing part of their curricula from the schools of 
another section or community. The part of 
the course intended for general culture and for 
social and moral development will be prac- 
tically the same everywhere. 


TEACHING ADULTS TO FARM 
BY 
Ss: A. KNAPP 


(DIRECTOR OF THE FARMERS’ COOPERATIVE DEMONSTRATION WORK 
OF THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE) 


HE most important work just at present 
is to convey to the toiling masses of 
mankind whatever things of practical value 
genius has discovered and human experience 
approved, and the usable knowledge scholars 
have.acquired from any source, and to present 
them in such a way that they will be accepted. 
There should be no limit of age to the 
acquisition of knowledge and no closing of 
the doors of opportunity to the toilers on the 
farms, in the workshops, and in the homes. 
Every adult individual has a right to know and 
should be given such useful information as will 
tend to increase his comforts and add to his 
happiness. It is admitted that in theory one 
division of knowledge or one line of instruction 
is not more important than another, but it 
may become so because it has been neglected 
or is more immediately available or more 
broadly applicable or touches greater sources 
of influence. 

The teaching of adults on the farms, in the 
workshops, and in the homes of toil is the 
most valuable and significant of all the varied 
lines of educational work because it has in the 
past been the most neglected. It is the most 
valuable because the lessons are immediately 
applicable and become at once an investment 
for human betterment; while much of the teach- 
ing of youth is lost by indirection or lack of 
application. Its value is enhanced because it 
goes directly to the improvement of home 
conditions which largely fix the character of 
adult society and mold the rising generation. 
Adult education is especially important at this 


time because increased facilities of transpor- 
tation have brought the different civilizations 
of the world into more acute competition, 
and national supremacy will be the reward of 
that people which out-thinks and out-works 
all the others. The education of adults has 
in it also an element of equity, because adults 
mainly perform the labor and bear the burdens 
of the world, and they have a right to some 
of the direct and immediate benefits from 
what they create and support. By what law 
of equity can physics be taught in the public 
schools to the son of a mechanic, and agri- 
culture to a farmer’s boy while the common- 
wealth declines to make provision for night 
schools for mechanics or instructions in 
domestic economy to the weary mother or to 
convey to the adult toilers on the farms what 
science has discovered and art devised for their 
assistance ? 

It will be difficult, if not impossible, to fix 
as national characteristics those high standards 
of excellence worthy of a great people unless 
education and training be taken to the adult 
population as well as to the youth. However 
excellent and complete may be the instruction 
of youth in the schools, parental authority and 
home environment, if of a lower level, will 
ultimately determine the standards of the 
future. The education of the adult should 
keep step with that for children and youth, so 
that there may be a material prosperity and 
an intellectual growth coérdinate with develop- 
ing childhood, under the guidance of a wise 
instructor, to the end that the natural leader- 
ship of the parent may continue unbroken. 
For obvious reasons, what is taught to adults 
should be practical and fully proven by demon- 
stration so as to carry conviction, and it should 
have a strong personal element in it to promote 
leadership. 

The men of thisage are not seeking heroes. 
The greatest demand to-day in American homes 
and in all the varied lines of industry and 
business is for honest, intelligent, and faithful 
service. Homes are broken up because such 
service can not be secured, farms are idle 
and business halts, awaiting the approach of 
men who know and will faithfully do. It is 
all a matter of training. 

Such effort as is now being made to carry 
helpful knowledge to the homes, to the iarms, 
and to the workshops is in the line of highest 
duty and is accomplishing the work of greatest 
value. 
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Until the equation of knowledge is better 
balanced, more of the money and of the energy 
of the people should be turned in this direction. 


MORE MONEY FOR RURAL SCHOOLS 
BY 
O. J. KERN 


(SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, WINNEBAGO COUNTY, ROCKFORD, ILL.) 


T IS safe to assume that the country-school 
interest of the United States is the largest 
single educational interest in our country 
and worthy of the most careful consideration 
of those shaping educational policies. No 
definite statistics are yet available with refer- 
ence to the magnitude of this interest. The 
advance sheets of the Report of the United 
States Commissioner of Education for the year 
ending June 30, 1906, make a division by call- 
ing all centres with a population of four thou- 
sand or more “cities’’ and all with less than 
four thousand as “country,” Not a very 
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close division but two or three items of com- 
parison will not be amiss here. 
FOR SCHOOL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1906 


4,000 OR PER LESS THAN PER 

MORE CENT 4,000 CENT 

Enrolment in pub- 

lic day schools . 

Value of school 

property - $528,993,959 67-6 $254,134,181 32.4 
Total expenditure 

for education . 167,522,864 54.4 140,242,095 45.6 


The reader is welcome to make such deduc- 
tions as he pleases. The fundamental con- 
sideration is that the farmer must spend more 
money on the education of his children and 
must spend it in a better way to meet the chang- 
ing conditions of country life. This proposi- 
tion is the sine gua non in the consideration of 
any advance in the country-school interest over 
the United States. It is the duty of educa- 
tional leaders to demonstrate to farmers that 
a new educational ideal must obtain and that 
the increase of expenditure will pay. 


5,441,213 32-7 11,200,757 67.3 


AN UPLIFTING NEGRO COOPERATIVE 
SOCIETY 


THE FARMERS’ IMPROVEMENT SOCIETY OF TEXAS WHICH IS SUBSTITUTING AMONG 
THE NEGROES ORDER AND PROSPERITY FOR SHIFTLESSNESS AND POVERTY 


BY 


R. L. SMITH 


GRAND PRESIDENT OF THE FARMERS’ IMPROVEMENT SOCIETY OF TEXAS 


article in the Youth’s Companion descrip- 
tive of the work of the village improve- 
ment societies in Litchfield, Conn., and 
South Framingham, Mass. It came as an 
inspiration. “For,” said I, “if these people, 
representing the highest type of American 
civilization with generations of culture behind 
them, have any need for special work along 
zsthetic lines, how much more necessary is 
a work of this kind among Negroes, who lack 
any hereditary tendency to efforts of this sort!” 
At that time I was a teacher in a rural school 
in Colorado County, Texas. The village 
where I lived was nine miles from the nearest 
railroad station, a hamlet of some two or 
three hundred people, called Oakland, on the 
Southern Pacific Railway. 
There was only one home occupied by 


if THE summer of 1889 I read a very brief 





Negroes that had more than two rooms, and 
the general appearance of the buildings and 
highways was exceedingly uninviting. The 
Negroes lived on one side of the village and 
their settlement was called Freedmantown, 
a term of general designation of Negro quarters. 


THE VILLAGE IMPROVEMENT SOCIETY 


In December, 1889, after talking the matter 
over with a few good men and securing their 
approval, at the close of a fervent appeal to 
the people in a general mass-meeting at which 
almost the entire Negro population of the place 
was present, I organized the Village Improve- 
ment Society of Oakland, Texas. I tried 
in this meeting to show them that the time 
had come when we must wipe out, in so far as 
we could, the ear-marks of the race from the civic 
landscape: dilapidated dwellings, broken win- 
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dow-panes_ stuffed with pillows and rags, 
unkempt yards, and front fences made of 
barbed wire loosely strung on crazy posts. 
These front fences were utilized on wash days 
as clothes-lines, and regularly, once a week, 
tattered garments and rags emphasized the 
lack of order and of thrift that obtained among 
their owners. I wrote out a constitution 
which bound the members to do everything 
in their power to improve the conditions of 
their homes and the appearance of the village. 

Monthly meetings were held, and during 
the winter and spring a good beginning was 
made. Front fences were straightened, some 
yards planted with roses, common flowers, 


and arbor-vite, and much improvement was . 


made by transplanting wild flowers from 
the prairies and planting trees in the streets. 
The streets were also leveled. Altogether a 
fair start was made. 


THE HINDRANCE OF POVERTY 


We had not yet begun on the improvement 
of our homes because we lacked the money, 
and we all felt that if the crops of 1890 were 
good there would be a general step in that 
direction. All that summer I felt that the 
future was big with hope and that the trans- 
formation soon to be effected would make our 
little village a prettier and better place to live 
in. During the fall I was constantly urging 
our members to fix up their cabins, add more 
rooms, and carry out the pledges that they made 
when they joined the association. But when 
all the cotton.was sold there remained very 
little in anyone’s pockets to spend on improve- 
ments. This failure led me to inquire into 


the causes of the general poverty, and I found - 


it in the method that prevailed among farmers, 
then and now, of carrying on their business. 
The credit or mortgage system absorbed the 
entire crop, and a man was considered quite 
fortunate if he “came out even” at the end 
of the year. Most of our people carried on 
their farming in this way and it is a wonder 
to me that they managed to pay for the lots 
that they had bought and the cabins that they 
had erected upon them. I saw readily that 
so long as they operated under the credit 
system no “village improvement” was possible 
and that what the Negro farmers of Texas 
and of the South really needed was not, at this 
stage, a Village Improvement Society but a 
Farmers’ Improvement Society. So, calling 
a meeting, I revised the constitution, inserting 


clauses aiming to abolish the credit system by 
raising or purchasing for cash all necessary 
supplies, and to encourage in all ways an 
intelligent interest in farming and an economical 
and efficient conduct of that and all other 
business. 

The bane of the Negro farmers of the South 
is the credit system. Belonging to a race 
altogether unused to business methods and not 
at all acquainted with market prices, their 
exploitation was a simple matter. I had 
to find a better system of getting supplies than 
by running an account. Our first codperative 
efforts were exceedingly simple. They were 
confined to getting our members to purchase 
at wholesale the supplies that they needed, in 
so far as their means would allow. 


COOPERATION INSTEAD OF CREDIT 


Some by economy had succeeded in saving 
a few dollars, and at a meeting called for that 
purpose we made up a fund, taxing each head 
of a family twenty-five cents for railroad fare, 
and two of us went down to Houston, our 
nearest wholesale centre, to spend about 
a hundred dollars. This was the era of 
cheap prices and the amount of flour and 
sugar, coffee and beans, soda, baking powder, 
and other articles that we bought for a hundred 
dollars was the greatest object lesson in money- 
saving that the Negroes of that community 
ever had. Many of them had raised enough 
meat and corn to suffice them for the year, 
and the purchase of such other articles as I 
have named made them almost independent. 

To illustrate the difference between the 
credit system and the codperative plan above 
mentioned, my brother-in-law had a jug 
holding two gallons of molasses which he sent 
up regularly to the village store to be filled. 
This cost him at that time seventy cents a 
gallon. Under the codperative system he 
had the jug filled with the identical molasses 
for forty cents, to which five cents per gallon 
should be added for freight. 

Later, in Austin, I bought about two 
hundred pounds of sugar for six dollars and 
sixty-five cents. Sugar was remarkably cheap 
that year and, never having heard of any sugar 
at such a price, I emptied my trunk and filled 
it and got it home by the friendly aid of train 
porters and baggage men along the route, 
though at one change a trail of white betrayed 
the contents. I had to own up, but it was 
regarded as a good joke. When I got home, 
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just for curiosity, I went up to one of the 
stores and asked the price of sugar. “Credit 
or cash?” was the query. “On credit,” I 
replied. ‘Fourteen pounds for a dollar,” 
was the answer, at which price my six dollars 
and sixty-five cents would have bought ninety- 
one and one-tenth pounds instead of two hund- 
red. I began to realize that practically the 
Negro race had merely exchanged one form of 
slavery for another so far as the acquisition 
of wealth was concerned, and | had found that 
wealth honestly earned and wisely expended 
was as absolutely essential to the elevation 
of a race as were schoolhouses and churches. 


THE WOMAN’S BARNYARD AUXILIARY 


Then, too, another source of income over- 


looked by my people appealed to me as worth 
the effort to develop. It was the egg, poultry, 
and butter industry and, knowing that the men 
were indifferent to such little things as eggs 
and a few chickens or a pound or two of butter, 
I got up a special organization of women and 
named it the Woman’s Barnyard Auxiliary 
of the Farmers’ Improvement Society of Texas. 
Thus organized and encouraged, some of the 
women made enough money to run their homes. 

With these changes and by constant encour- 
agement we are in a fair way to realize our 
hopes of village improvement, for the good 
work has gone on in full swing. In six years 
the external aspect of Freedmantown was 
changed. A church was built at a cost of a 
thousand dollars when both umber and labor 
were cheaper by far than they are at present. 
A two-story schoolhouse was erected, then as 
now the best rural school building in the 
county. The shanties gave way to threc, 
four, and five-roomed painted houses with 
neat yards enclosed with palings. Inside of 
them, neatness was the order; the children 
were better educated and the demand for 
teachers from our community was far greater 
than the supply. 

All this had an interesting effect upon the 
white people. In the summer of 1895 the 
Republican convention of Colorado County 
nominated me as their candidate for the 
legislature. I made a canvass, addressing 


people of both races, and much to my sur- 
prise was elected. Since it was entirely in 
the power of the white people to defeat me, 
the county having a majority of white voters, 
and since many white people were kind enough 
to say that a man who felt such an interest in 
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upbuilding his own people should be approved 
in some way by the whites, I felt that the race 
problem was solved sure enough. I accepted 
invitations to address my people in many dif- 
ferent communities and began extending the 
work of the society. 


THE FIRST ASSEMBLY 


In 1896 I called the first delegated assembly 
of the movement. I had to be very careful in 
giving this annual meeting a name, for the 
masses of my race in Texas are divided into 
two camps, religiously speaking — Methodists 
and Baptists —and they used to be jealous of 
each other. If I called this anuual gathering 
a conference, this term, having a Methodist 
savor, might frighten away the Baptists; and, 
by the same token, if I called it a convention 
the Methodists might look on the whole thing 
as a trap. So IJ borrowed boldly from the 
Episcopal Church,-and called the meeting 
an Annual Convocation. This allayed all 
suspicion, and settled for all time any distrust 
that might hinder the work. 

At our first meeting we adopted a form of 
report which gave us the information we 
needed as to the actual progress made by 
our members on the things that brought us 
together as an organization. 

We adapted the nomenclature and forms of 
fraternal organizations to our use, and issued 
degrees to those who followed the rules of 
the society. 

These degrees were twelve in number, and 
they indicated the progress that the member 
had made in ridding himself of debt and making 
progress in civilization. 

The first degree was conferred upon the 
member who succeeded in ‘‘running”’ himself 
three months without opening an account. 
The second upon the member running himself 
six months; the third nine months, and the 
fourth twelve months; the fifth was conferred 
upon members who maintained themselves 
the entire year, and had a surplus of twenty- 
five dollars; the sixth the same with a surplus 
of a hundred dollars; the seventh the same 
with a surplus of one hundred and fifty dollars; 
the eight with a surplus of two hundred dollars; 
and so on up to the twelfth degree, which was 
called the Grand Patriarch degree and entitled 
its possessor to membership in the annual 
convocation without election, thereby creating 
a permanent delegateship of successful members 
who had worked out their own salvation and 
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were actually fitted for leadership by growth 
in the essentials of civilization. 

The first four degrees were grouped together 
under the head of ‘‘Coming Degrees” which 
simply meant that their possessors were on 
the road to independence and would “get 
there’? some day if they kept on. The next 
four were grouped under the general head of 
the “P. L. Degrees,” by which is meant 
“Possible and Probable Landowners,” the 
way being clearly opened to securing homes 
if desired. 

After the first convocation at which a branch 
was represented, no member was eligible to 
be a delegate unless he had passed up a degree. 

By these simple means and the adaptation of 
the lodge system,with which the race is familiar, 
a lever was secured that made the plan workable 
and at the same time gave to the movement 
the fraternal spirit absolutely essential as a 
means of getting hold of the people. 

As I have stated before, I have been encour- 
aged in this work by my white neighbors and 
the press of my state. When suddenly elevated 
to represent my county in the 24th legislature, 
the Houston Post, the leading Democratic 
paper of South Texas, was kind enough to 
say this of me: 


Oakland, Texas, November 14. — Professor 
R. L. Smith, the recently elected representative 
of Colorado County to the next legislature, is a 
colored man and is one of the two Negroes elected 
to so honorable a position in Texas. It would 
be hard for the colored people of Texas to find 
a member of their race better qualified to influence 
legislation in their behalf than the present repre- 
sentative. Born in South Carolina in 1861, 
largely by his own efforts he has secured an educa- 
tion second, perhaps, to no man of his color in 
the state, and as an instructor, his reputation 
is deservedly high all over the state. 

At home he has the confidence and respect of 
all classes, irrespective of race, being a man of 
broad and liberal views, of great self-respect and 
agreeable address. He came to this state in 1885 
and has resided continuously at Oakland. Here 
he has completely transformed the character of 
the Negro settlement, and to-day it is doubtful if in 
the whole state there is a more valuable class to 
the population of any town than these. Here 
there are thrifty, enterprising, law-abiding, intelli- 
gent and moral Negroes — Negroes who are the 
possessors of homes and public buildings, and to 
no man is more credit due than to Professor Smith 
who has ever held himself in readiness with his 
time, talent, and money to keep abreast with the 
strides of civilization, prosperity and modern 
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progress. It is hoped now that opportunity is 
given him that work of this kind will be under- 
taken by others. 


In the next election I was reélected by a 
majority twice as great as before and IJ naturally 
felt that the increased majority and endorse- 
ment of my legislative career was due to my 
efforts to better the condition of my race, as 
well as to the earnest, thoughtful, and prayer- 
ful consideration which I gave to all the 
problems arising in the legislature. 

Later, our society began to get hold of the 
people en masse, largely through annual fairs, 
the seat of these gatherings being Columbus, 
the county seat of Colorado County. 

We had none but the finest and most 
practical speakers and all denominational and 
political subjects were barred. Dr. Booker 
Washington, Bishop Grant, Mr. H. T. 
Kealing, a gifted speaker and writer, are 
representative of the men we invited to address 
us, and such colored men, together with the 
able array of white speakers always at our 
disposal, made these meetings memorable and 
exceedingly useful. 


INFLUENCE OF BOOKER WASHINGTON 


Before our first annual convention I went 
to Tuskegee and came into contact with 
Dr. Booker Washington and saw what a 
master of men he was in his rude parliament, 
the Negro Farmers’ Conference. He was 
very kind and sympathetic; he had the keenest 
eye for shams and considered nothing worth 
hearing in the conference unless it was both 
practical and helpful. It was the most 
picturesque assembly I had ever seen. There 
was the native Negro wit, absolutely unap- 
proachable by any other race. Then there 
was the pathos — those submerged types, 
fresh from slavery, blindly struggling into the 
dim beginnings of something better in their 
lives, guided by the wise, patient, masterly 
hand of the great leader. As I recall, they 
were led to tell how they got their forty acres, 
how they added a month to their exceedingly 
short school terms, how they raised hogs. 
They were asked about the moral character 
of their teachers and ministers, about loafing 
on Saturdays in town, about going to court- 
houses to see trials in which they were neither 
defendants, witnesses, nor even remotely 
interested. The masterpieces were the stories 
of those steady-going, level-headed fellows 
that had bought their farms, improved them, 
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raised good stock, and were educating their 
children. These were the pillars of Booker 
Washington’s church for the masses. He was 
an uncompromising and relentless enemy to 
the one-room log cabin. 


FOUNDING AN AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


It was after this first meeting in 1897 that 
I resolved that the thing our Farmers’ Improve- 
ment Society should do for the farming Negro 
of Texas was to emphasize the training of our 
youth in agricultural schools, and to meet 
the needs of the race in Texas we needed about 
twenty of them. 

These schools should be practical rather 


than scientific, and should be normal agri- - 


cultural institutions. That is, a good deal of 
the teaching should be by observing good 
methods and seeing actual results accomplished. 

It was a long wait from the time of forming 
this purpose and the passage of the resolution 
committing the membership to this course, 
to the actual founding of our first school. 

We did not grow strong enough to attempt 
it until 1906, when we had accumulated about 
twelve hundred dollars. This was spent for 
fifty-eight acres of very poor land in Fannin 
County, Texas. Twenty dollars per acre for 
poor land seems fabulous but, while the tract we 
bought was sandy, it was in the midst of the 
famous black lands of North Texas and this 
was before the cotton boll weevil had invaded 
that country and good land was selling at from 
forty to one hundred dollars per acre. 

The purpose of this agricultural college is 
threefold: 

First: To give the student a practical 
training in correct methods of farming. 
Second: To give him a good, well-trained 
mind by pursuing a fair course of instruction 
at least as far advanced as the high school. 
Third: To train him up to true family 
life where habits of order, system,and thorough- 
ness prevail. 

The family life of the Negro needs recon- 
struction. Even where there is no taint of 
moral looseness, there is lack of order and 
perhaps of fixed purpose. To be neat and 
careful, to be orderly and systematic, to be 
patient and persistent, these are more valuable 
than to be able to extract a cube root or to 
demonstrate propositions in geometry. We 
do not have, therefore, and will not have, 
large and imposing buildings, but small 


ones in which students are grouped in families 
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under the immediate eye and care of the best 
teachers that we can get. The practices that 
should be in every home we insist upon in these 
school homes. System, order, industry, and 
consideration for the rights and preferences 
of the other members of the family. When- 
ever I visit our humble school, situated four 
miles from the town of Ladonia, my heart 
swells with joy to see the influence that this 
training has exerted upon the children of the 
freedman. 

The progress of the movement may be 
gaged by the report of the Grand Secre- 
tary summarizing the reports made _ by 
branches at the Twelfth Annual Convocation 
held at Marlin, Texas, October 3, 4, and 5, 
1907. 


The number of organized groups was. . 475 
Number of members. . .............- 9,256 
Number of acres owned by members. . 71,439 
Value of the same at $15 peracre...... $1,071,585 


Value of cattle, horses, mules, etc., 


owned by members. . ‘a ---+ $275,000 
Value of improvements made October, 
1906 to October, 1907. $58,148 


The amount spent in setinindton was more 
than fifty thousand dollars. 

The Negro problem so far as the Negro him- 
self is concerned is to teach him how Zo live; 
how to take hold of the things that are about 
him and use them, so that,in that which makes 
for better citizenship, to-morrow will find him 
more advanced than to-day. It is that he may 
take the soil and the sunshine, the rain and the 
snow, fair weather and foul, the great insti- 
tutions upon which civilization rests — the 
family, the church, and the science of govern- 
ment — and turn them to his own account, 
beginning with whatever he finds at hand — 
the axe, the hoe, the plow, the tool of the 
mechanic, the pot, the scrubbing brush, as 
well as the pen and the sword, and work out 
for himself a place in the best thought and life 
of the republic. 

This the Farmers’ Improvement Society 
is trying to do. 

It is a school for those simpler virtues of 
hard and well directed industry, for economy 
and thrift, for foresight, for codperation, the 
mighty tool of weaklings, for the home, its 
founding, its beautifying, and its highest use. 

It has done very little, but its aims are those 
upon which the hope of the Negro’s future 
rests. 

Others will carry it on to a larger success. 
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THE Y. M. C. A. AROUND THE WORLD 


THE OVER-SEAS EXTENSION OF AN INFLUENCE WHOSE 
UPLIFT HAS BEEN FELT IN EVERY AMERICAN CITY 


EDGAR ALLEN FORBES 


HE reclamation and uplift of the men 
of to-morrow — spirit, mind, and 
body —is the broad platform upon 

which the Young Men’s Christian Association 
of the world stands. It looks out for the life 
that now is, perhaps even more than for that 
which is to come. This and the further fact 
that its work is not done by ministers but by 
the young men themselves has given it a_per- 
manent place among American institutions 
for the uplift of life. 

Though English in its origin, its greatest 
growth has taken place in the United States 
and Canada, and its most remarkable work 
around the world is distinctively American. 
Nearly all of its foreign activities originated 


BUILDING AT MADRAS, INDIA 


here; most of its foreign secretaries are 
Americans or Canadians; and nearly all of 
the money not contributed by the foreign 
cities themselves, was raised in the United 
States. This article, therefore, has a right 
to link itself to the two ‘‘ Around-the-World”’ 
stories of American achievement that have 
preceded it, and to any that may follow, for 
it deals with the Association as an American 
rather than as a religious institution. 

In following the Young Men’s Christian 
Association across the map, we may pass the 
organizations in English, German, and other 
European cities, for they are really local work 
and do not come within the International Com- 
mittee’s sphere. The extension throughout 





SECRETARY’S OFFICE, SHANGHAI, CHINA 
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THE LUNCH ROOM 


North America may be dismissed with a 
few broad facts. It has, in its 2,012 Asso- 
ciations in this country, an enrolment equal 
to seven times the enlisted force of the United 
States Army; the total attendance at its build- 
ings in one year equals one-half of the total 





THE DORMITORY 
THE CLUB HOUSE WHERE THE SAN FRANCISCO Y. M. C. A. WELCOMED THE SAILORS HOME 


population of North America, and the yearly 
attendance at its religious meetings and Bible 
classes would fill 15,000 churches, More 
than one in every four college students are on 
its rolls; its railroad department is the second 
largest religious brotherhood in the world; 





THE RIO DE JANEIRO ASSOCIATION’S GREETING TO THE GREAT FLEET 


Admiral Evans’s Chief-of-Staff reported that “the establishment was always crowded and was the busiest place in the 
city while the men were ashore” 
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WRITING TO THE FOLKS 


A battleship can offer the enlisted man no conveniences like these 


in its educational institutes are eight times 
as many students as in the largest university 
in America; its buildings would solidly fill 
one hundred city blocks: its summer camps 
would make a showing as large as the National 
Guard encampment of ten states. This is 
the working force and equipment of the 
organization that is chiefly responsible for 
the extension of its work among the young 
men of non-Christian lands. 

The executive direction of this great force 
is vested in the International Committee, 
located in New York City, which is conceded 
to be one of the most efficient business organi- 
zations in the world. In all its foreign work 
this central board seems to be guided by 


A GOSPEL SERVICE ON THE U.S.S. “ MAINE” 


AN “OVERFLOW ” FROM THE DORMITORY 


These sailors have money to pay for beds, but they prefer the floor 


certain principles which may be regarded as 
fundamental: 

(1) It never enters a non-Christian city 
without a unanimous invitation from the 
missionary societies there at work. 

(2) In locating its first stations, a traveling 
secretary first makes a careful inspection of 
the field and designates the great strategic 
points at which young men are concentrated. 

(3) Its earliest efforts are directed toward 
establishing “ points of contact”? with men and 
disarming their prejudices by giving them 
material advantages that they can find nowhere 
else. 

(4) The work is limited to one city until 
that first Association is thoroughly entrenched 





IN THE .BROOKLYN NAVAL BUILDING 
A Y. M. C. A. COMBINATION OF RELIGION ANID) COMMON SENSE 
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“a 
| 
A GOSPEL MEETING AT FORT LEAVENWORTH A BALL-TEAM AT JAMESTOWN 
and is a true model for the other cities to (6) The Association is usually dignified | 
imitate. Young Men’s Christian Associations — in the eyes of the native young men by securing 
are practically identical around the globe. as its officers Christian men of influence in 
(5) A substantial building is erected as the community. 
soon as possible, about half of the money being (7) All the current expenses of a foreign 
contributed through the American committee. Association must be raised on the field. 
ta 
9 
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A SQUAD OF FILIPINO SCOUTS AND CONSTABULARY 


Most of these are members of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
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(8) The foreign secretary in charge is 
replaced by a native secretary as soon as an 
efficient man can be secured and trained. 
(The “secretary” corresponds to the “general 
manager” of a business concern.) 

(9) National committees are created and 
made increasingly responsible for the adminis- 
tration and extension of the movement in the 
several countries. 

All in all, there. are now more than three 
hundred Associations in non-Christian lands, 





AFTER THE SAN FRANCISCO DISASTER 


The Y. M. C. A. tent was on the ground almost as soon as the Army 


about half of them being in colleges. There 
are more than seventy-five paid foreign 
secretaries, all but seventeen being located in 
the far East. 


THE STRATEGIC POINTS IN JAPAN 


The most diversified example of Young 
Men’s Christian Association work in a non- 
Christian land is furnished by Japan,: where 
one strategic point after another has been 
captured within the last twenty years. Tokyo 
was the first, for Tokyo is the largest student- 
centre in the world. Not counting foreigners, 





JAPANESE SECRETARIES OF THE Y. M. C, A, LEAVING 
FOR MUKDEN 


Thirty-six men were at the front during the war 


it has 100,000 Japanese students within its 
limits. The extent of the Association’s influ- 
ence may be inferred from the fact that among 
its presidents have been a Chief Justice, an 
Admiral, and a Speaker of the Lower House. 
The present head of the work is Mr. Ebara, 
the House leader of the Constitutional party 
of Japan. 

Kyoto, a city of 400,000, is another centre, 
and is being well fortified by a building for 








DURING THE BOXER OUTBREAK 
A Y.M.C. A. secretary went with the troops from Manila to Peking 








OF MEN IN CHINA 
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| which Mr. Wanamaker is giving $30,000. 
| It is an interesting fact that an address delivered 
by Mr. John R. Mott, of the International 
Committee, was the first instance in this ancient 
capital that an evangelistic message was per 
: mitted in a public hall. 





bc 
A Y. M. C. A. SECRETARY AND HIS FAMILY 
oe Mr. and Mrs. Li are both at work among the Chinese students in Tokyo 
| 
| 
| 
ao 





A CHECK TO THE Y.M.C.A. FROM THE VICEROY OF 

KWANTUNG 
| Osaka has been occupied because it is 
| the Manchester of the Far East. In the en- 
| closure of a single cotton-mill, a force of 4,000 
t * employees is at work. The native secretary 





of the Osaka Association is a graduate of the ee ae ee 
Imperial University and a former professor 4 y. M.c. A ‘TREASURER WITH HIS SUBSCRIPTION BOOK 
in the city Ss leading college. All the current expenses of the foreign Associations are raised in the field 
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CHINESE DELEGATES TO THE GREAT STUDENT CONFERENCE AT TOKYO 


Nearly every one is a man of consequence in China 


m 4 20\+ tn —@ 


A GROUP OF REPRESENTATIVE Y. M. C. A. WORKERS IN CHINA 
At the general convention of the Young Men’s Christian Associations of China in March 1907, there were 363 delegates, 
representing twelve provinces 
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AN EDUCATIONAL CLASS AT THE HONGKONG YOUNG 


ASSOCIATION 


The vast army of ship-building employees 
at Nagasaki marked it as another strategic 
point, for the Mitsui Company alone has 
g,ocoo men. Shipping was also the attraction 
at Kobé, through whose harbor passes one- 
third of the tonnage of the Empire. 

In all these centres, the ‘points of contact” 
with Japanese young men have been estab- 
lished largely through educational classes 
and hostels. The educational work won the 


a 
“> 


SECRETARY TAFT DEDICATING THE 


This was his first public act after landing 





MEN’S CHRISTIAN 








A MEMBER OF THE BOY’S BRANCH, 
CANTON 


confidence of the officials to the extent that 
the Association secretaries have been requested 
to take in hand the nomination of the American 
college graduates that are to teach English 
in the Government school. Hostels, which 
are needed in Japan more than anywhere else, 
are simply high-class boarding-houses where 
students and other young men are provided 
at a small cosi with a clean, attraciive home- 
life, in a wholesome atmosphere. The sum 





M. C. A. BUILDING AT SHANGHAI 
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THE READING ROOM OF THE MANILA ASSOCIATION 


of $50,000, which was secured in America, 
will erect about fifteen of these student- 
homes, and they will then be self-supporting. 
The administration of all this work has been 
left largely to the Japanese. The president 
of the national committee, Mr. Honda, has 
recently been elected Bishop of the United 
Methodist Church of Japan. He is the first 
native bishop in the Far East, and will there- 
fore be associated in mind with Crowther, 
the first in Africa. 

The Japanese Empire has also been the 
scene of three specialized forms of Association 


INEEDE 


LAY MEANS DISASTER 


GUD Pep! ny 


THE ‘“ BOOSTERS’ ” PARADE AT MANILA 


work of far-reaching consequences. The first 
of these was its generous efforts in behalf of 
the Japanese army in Manchuria. At the 
outbreak of the war, its secretaries in Japan 
were authorized to go at once to the front, 
and an energetic young man from Indiana — 
with the appropriate name of Helm — re- 
mained in Tokyo and directed the campaign. 
The Government was fortunately so busy that 
it could not do more than temporarily obstruct 
this work with red-tape, for the results — 
told in bare figures — were these: thirty-six 
secretaries in service; three million pieces 





AN ARMY AND NAVY SECRETARY, WITH HIS WIFE, STARTING ON A TOUR OF THE POSTS 
ON THE YUKON RIVER, ALASKA 
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Y. M. C. A. SECRETARIES WHO WORK AMONG CHINESE STUDENTS IN TOKYO 


Each man comes from a different province of China 
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of stationery distributed; one and _ one- 
half million visits of soldiers at Association 
headquarters; 300,000 received some form of 
personal assistance. The results were shown 
in another way when Field-Marshal Oyama 
received the executive secretaries in his field- 
headquarters and told them that they had 
rendered to Japan the greatest service it had 
received from America since Commodore 
Perry broke open the sea-gates. ‘The Chief- 
of-Staff, Baron Kodama, favored a permanent 
Army Association, saying that he had been 
puzzled for a long time to find some adequate 
means of moral restraint for soldiers, and had 
not found it until he saw the work of the army 
Young Men’s Christian Association. 

It was this same Helm who turned over a 
piece of finished work in Tokyo last April and 
went to Kobé to conduct its building cam- 
paign. After six months of arduous labor, 
he died of pleurisy — the first foreign secretary 
lost by the Association in its twenty years of 
work. 

Another specialized effort among the 
Japanese is the growing railroad branch at 
Dalny. This is an outcropping of the army 








A MERRY-GO-ROUND FOR RAILROAD MEN’S CHILDREN 
IN INDIA 


campaign. When the Treaty of Portsmouth 
hushed the war-drums, there were 750,000 
Japanese soldiers in Manchuria to be moved 
to the coast over a single line of railroad. 
There were three points of entrainment and 
two ports of embarkation; and the Govern- 
ment invited the Association to establish 
“noints of contact” at all of these. After 











THE SECRETARIES OF THE MADRAS ASSOCIATION 


England, Wales, Denmark, America, and India are represented 
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A CLASS IN CARPENTRY IN THE SEOUL YOUNG MEN’S 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 


the troops were gone, the city of Dalny offered 
the Association a site for a permanent home, 
and Baron Goto, of the South Manchuria 
Railroad, heartily codperated. A building is 
now being sought for Dalny, which is to be one 
of the great ports of Asia, and another branch 
will be located at the northern terminus of the 
railroad. The eyes of the leaders are also 
fixed on a division point near Seoul. 

A third and novel feature of the Japanese 
work is the effort to reach the army of Chinese 
students studying in Tokyo. This is the 
greatest student migration that history has 
any record of. Ten years ago the Chinese 
Government sent two young men to Tokyo; 
in 1903 there were 500, in 1906 there were 
13,000. These voung men averaged twenty- 
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THE SUBSCRIPTION OF THE CROWN PRINCE OF KOREA 
TO THE Y. M. C. A. BUILDING 


three years of age, and came from the best 
families of China. They represented every 
province in the Empire; from Szechwan, 
‘““which stands at the gates of Thibet,”’ came 
600; from Hunan, the last province which 
admitted missionaries and which opposed the 
telegraph a decade ago, there were 1,250. 

It was a turning-point in the lives of many 
of the men who will rule China in the coming 
generation. ‘They were casting off the bonds 
that held them to an ancient past and were 
pouring into a city where vice is most alluring. 
Coming from a land where woman is kept in 
seclusion, they landed in a city where girls 
were their comrades, and where the standard 
of virtue is shamefully low. There were 
plenty of Japanese pitfalls set for their 


FOOTBALL TEAM IN KOREA 
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ONE OF THE TWO BRANCHES OF THE ASSOCIATION IN 
THE CITY OF MEXICO 

feet, outside of the brothels that yawned 
all about them. One of the Tokyo papers 
published the announcement of a _ new 
school for Chinese students where instruc- 
tion was to be given by ‘young and 
handsome female teachers,”’ so that “instruc- 
tion for the mind and pleasure for the eye 
may be combined.” All the conditions of life 
were vastly different from the environment 
of the first generation of Japanese students 
that came to America and found their way 
into Christian homes, ‘There were also intel- 
lectual perils, for many of these students were 
immature and imagined that Western civili- 
zation could be put on as easily as a derby hat 
and a Prince Albert coat. 

A traveling Association man looked over 
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THE READING-ROOM IN BUENOS AIRES. A NEW ASSO- 
CIATION BUILDING IS UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


Tokyo in 1905, saw the dangers that beset 
these young men crowded into a district three 
miles in diameter, and sounded an alarm. 
Christian workers were summoned from China 
and Korea, and two strong Associations were 
established in 1906. The campaign was 
pushed the next year and received great impetus 
from the conference of the World’s Student 
Federation, which met in Tokyo. ‘This great 
meeting of Christian college men from all 
parts of the world made a profound impression 
upon both Japanese and Chinese. A Tokvo 
editor called it “one of the most memorable 
events this country has witnessed in the course 
of its foreign intercourse.” The student 
movement is now in full swing, with the 
hearty endorsement of the officials. Consul- 
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A SOCIAL EVENING AT THE HAVANA YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 


Latin Americans have been much impressed with the Association’s mingling of religion with athletics and entertainment 











BRITISH SAILORS FROM PRINCE LOUIS’S SQUADRON 
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FRENCH SAILORS FROM THE “DESAIX” 


THE BROOKLYN NAVAL ASSOCIATION EXTENDING “HANDS ACROSS THE SEA” 


General Woo, China’s representative in Tokyo, 
made a personal canvass for subscriptions, 
though he is himself not a Christian. 
THE YOUNG MEN OF KOREA 
Though Korea is now essentially a Japanese 
province, the Association’s work was estab- 
lished in Seoul under the old régime, so firmly 
established that it has been called the most 
useful and influential institution in Seoul 
outside of the Government. It has now under 
construction a handsome building, to which 
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Mr. Wanamaker gave $40,000 and the Crown- 
prince of Korea $5,000. When Mr. Mott 
visited this capital, his addresses were heard 
by 6,000 persons in two meetings, and 3,000 
students attended the services on the “ Day of 
Prayer.” Mr. Megata, ‘Financial Adviser 
to the Korean Government,” has assured the 
Association’s secretary that he will give 
positions to all the young men that its educa- 
tional classes can train in bookkeeping, and 
the Government — ‘“‘by the permission of 
Prince Ito” — contributes $5,000 a year to 
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THE ARMY AND NAVY ASSOCIATION IN PEKING 


Only three — British, German, American — of the ten nationalities that guard the legations are shown in the picture 
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the current expenses. A recent report from 
the secretary announced a football game 
that was to be played by ‘The Hair-Cuts” 
vs. “The Top-Knots.” The kick-off was 
made by the Secretary of the Imperial Cabinet, 


an old Confucian scholar of the dignified type 


“OINTS OF CONTACT”? WITH THE CHINESE 


A general convention of the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations of China met at Shang- 
hai in March, 1907, with 363 delegates, 
representing twelve provinces of China proper, 
Manchuria, and Korea. They came from 
nine city associations, twenty-one student 
organizations in Christian colleges, and one 
Government college. All of the convention’s 
officers were Orientals and only two foreigners 
made addresses. Tuan Fang, one of the 
three great Viceroys of the Empire, sent his 
personal representative. 

The Association in Peking is virtually a 
Princeton institution. The three secretaries 
in charge are all Princeton men, and the work 
is supported by contributions from that 
university. In this city there is also an 
Army and Navy branch for the 1,500 marines 
and soldiers of the Legation Guards, repre- 
senting ten nationalities. 

Shanghai has the model foreign Association 
building of the world, the cost of which was 
about $100,000. It was dedicated by Secretary 
Taft on his recent tour of the East, and Viceroy 
Tuan Fang’s personal representative was 
again on hand, this time with a contribution 
of $750. Sir Robert Hart gave $1,000 and 
words of strong praise. The building is located 
at a point which 25,000 persons pass daily, 
and its departments are in charge of three 
foreign and six Chinese secretaries. Its board 
of directors is made up of men wielding great 
influence in this commercial metropolis. In 
many respects, the Association represents the 
personal work of Mr. Robert E. Lewis, who 
has returned to the United States after ten 
years of service and is now the state secretary 
for Ohio. 

Hankow, 600 miles up the Yangtse, is another 
centre. It is really a triune city, made up of 
Hankow proper, Hanyang, and Wuchang, 
the combined population reaching two millions. 
Hankow is the centre from which the domestic 
commerce of China radiates; Hanyang is an 
industrial city, with 3,500 men in its great iron- 
works; Wuchang is the capital of the important 
province of Hupeh. 
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THE GREATEST STUDENT MIGRATION IN HISTORY 


There is also a strong Association in Tientsin, 
which has 750,000 people. The three repre- 
sentatives sent from China to the international 
meeting of naval surgeons, held in Detroit 
two years ago, were all members of the Tien- 
tsin Association. 

The most distant post yet occupied is 
Chentu, a city of 600,000 inhabitants, six 
weeks’ journey from Shanghai. For forty 
miles in every direction from Chentu, the 
country is so thickly settled that it is really 
one huge village. Two American secretaries 
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are located here. Foochow, which has 800,000, 
was organized last year. There are Associa- 
tions in the ports of Hong Kong and Canton, 
also. 

The work which the Association is doing 
in China has the good fortune to be endorsed 
by such diverse critics as the Viceroys and 
the missionaries. The Shanghai Centenary 
Conference of 500 missionaries commended 
it most highly; the Martyrs’ Memorial Com- 
mittee in north China turned over their ‘fund 
to erect the auditorium of the Shanghai build- 
ing; and the $100,000 fund being raised in 
south China for a memorial to Robert Morrison 
—the pioneer missionary to China —is to 
be used for an Association building at Canton. 


THE YOUNG MEN OF INDIA 


There are more than one hundred Young 
Men’s Christian Associations in India, a vast 
empire with 180 colleges, excluding the univer- 
sities at Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Lahore, 
and Allahabad. Yet only 12 per cent. of the 
male population can read. Fourteen secre- 
taries represent the International Committee’s 
work, but there are also British Associations 
in Bombay, Rangoon, and Lahore. The 
chairman of the National Council for India 
is Rajah Sir Harnam Singh. 

The most important centre of American 
activity is Calcutta, the second city of the 
British Empire. It has more than a million 
inhabitants, two-thirds of whom are young 
men, and is the largest student centre in India. 
It has more students in its colleges than are 
in Harvard, Yale, Princeton, and Chicago 
combined, and there are 17,000 boys in its 
high schools. Calcutta is also the home of 
thousands of Europeans and scores of wealthy 
rajahs. 

The Association has ten secretaries working 
in eight branches, its president being Sir 
Andrew Fraser, Governor of Bengal, who 
rules over as many people as live in the United 
States. The Anglo-Saxon branch has a build- 
ing worth $100,000, and Mr. Wanamaker 
has here erected the first building in mission 
lands for a boys’ branch. 

There are other Associations in the “strategic 
points” of Madras, Bangalore, Allahabad, 
Secunderabad, and Jamalpur. The _last- 
named is the centre of an important work for 
railroad men. Mr. F. J. Michel, a young 
man from Louisville, was sent to India in 1904 
by the railroad men of the United States, and 
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has strongly entrenched his work on the East 
India Railway, 225 miles northwest of Calcutta. 

On the island of Ceylon, a building has been 
erected at Colombo, the commercial centre 
and a place of great activity. In January of 
the present year, a secretary sailed from New 
York for Colombo, whose future field of labor 
is to be Jerusalem. 


THE ASSOCIATION IN LATIN-AMERICA 


All the countries to the south of us render 
spiritual allegiance to Rome, and the Young 
Men’s Christian Association has had a long, 
hard pull. In spite of the emphasis which it 
places on Bible study and Gospel meetings, the 
fact that it associates religion with athletics and 
entertainments has greatly commended it in 
a land where it has always been connected 
only with ecclesiasticism. The Association 
is, therefore, coming to be a half-way house 
for the non-religious liberals on their way back 
from agnosticism to faith. 

The City of Mexico has two branches and 
is erecting a handsome building. One of 
the largest subscribers was Mr. Limantour, 
the Secretary of the Treasury. That it has 
the support of many influential men is shown 
by the following extract from a secretary’s 
letter, referring to his board of directors: 


“The following members have sent in word 
that they will be present: the Vice-President of 
Mexico, the president of the largest banking 
house in Mexico, one Cabinet Minister, one 
Senator, the Governor of the Federal District, the 
Inspector-General of Gendarmerie, and one 
Representative.” 


There are also Associations in Monterey 
and Chihuahua. 

The Brazilian sentiment is less favorable, 
but Rio de Janeiro has a building, in charge 
of Mr. Myron A. Clark, whose efficiency was 
so signally shown in the welcome which Rio 
gave to Admiral Evans’s men. There are 
other organizations at Sao Paulo and 
Pernambuco. 

Buenos Aires — which has nearly a million 
people, with 15,000 speaking English, “more 
Spaniards than Madrid, and more Italians 
than Rome’”—is erecting an Association 
building on a conspicuous site. One of the 
members of the building committee is Sefior 
Drago, the author of “The Drago Doctrine.” 

The Havana Association was organized in 
1904, and the President of Cuba was one of the 
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first to become a member. The four Govern- 
ment club-houses in the Canal Zone have 
been turned over to twelve Association secre- 
taries, and these are keeping that great camp 
of young men away from home from degenerat- 
ing into a cesspool of corruption. The 
Secretary of War not only believes in the work 
itself, but he has great admiration for the 
executive ability that directs it. 


THE YOUNG MEN OF MANILA 


Though the “Y. M. C. A.” sign appeared 
on a large tent immediately after the capitula- 
tion of Manila, a suitable building was not 
provided until recently. When Mr. Mott 
made a tour of reconnaissance, he found in 
Manila 3,000 young men outside of the Army 
and the Filipinos. Of these, 2,000 were in 
Government positions, and not one in six 
had anything that could be called home-life. 
Mr. Mott carried the International Com- 
mittee’s “roll” with him — $75,000 for a 
building — and _ started a campaign which 
raised $42,000 in the city. That campaign 
was a real American achievement. Every- 
body in the city had it brought to his attention, 
in one way or another. One of the photo- 
graphs shows the parade of “Boosters,” 
which was a feature of the campaign. There 
is no more effective publicity agent in the 
world than an International Association man 
in action. 


ASSOCIATIONS FOLLOWING THE FLAG 


When Admiral Evans’s men “landed with 
a whoop” at Rio de Janeiro, the first thing 
that caught their eye was this sign: “ Infor- 
mation Bureau for American Seamen.” ‘They 
knew exacily what it meant, for at Newport 
and Norfolk and the Brooklyn Navy-Yard 
every man Jack of them had mastered one 
simple law of navigation — Steer straight 
toward the “Y. M C. A.” light, for that 
is the only place on shore where a sailor is 
welcomed by a man who does not expect to 
fleece him. That sign at Rio caused a rush 
that made the waiting saloon-keepers stare in 
amazement. There Jack found stationery 
and tables for writing to the folks at home — 
and he used up 8,000 sheets of paper and 5,000 
envelopes, all free. He bought 40,000 post- 
cards, and changed $80,000 of good American 
money into many millions of reis, at the lowest 
rate of exchange. He found a guide to the 
city, printed in English, and a squadron of 
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“Seeing Rio” automobiles that looked like 
home. Two thousand automobile trips and 
3,500 special excursions were arranged by 
the Association for his benefit. The official 
“barker” was Able-Seaman Jenkins, of the 
Virginia, who transformed himself into a 
human megaphone and filled the air with 
such oratory as this: 

“Excursion to Corcovado — big run for 
your money! Come on—you’re a lot of 
mutts if you pass this up. You’ll never have 
a mother look after you as well — come on!”’ 
And they came on. 

When the great fleet finally rode in upon 
the waves of San Francisco Bay, Jack found 
the same kind of welcome from the same 
kind of men. ‘There was a_ beacon light 
shining from the Naval Club Building, which 
is a club for enlisted men. When he reaches 
Honolulu on his westward cruise he will see 
the beacon there — and again at Melbourne 
—and again at Manila, and so on. 

This work for the men of the Navy began 
at a tobacco warehouse at Key West during 
the Spanish War and was eventually made 
permament at the request of the Government. 
An Association was established at the Brooklyn 
Navy-Yard, near which a village of brothels 
fattened on the sailors, and there is now a 
building costing nearly a million dollars, 
the gift of Miss Helen Gould and Mrs. Sage. 
A second building has gone up at Norfolk, 
with an annex on the Guardo near the receiving 
ship. There are also buildings at Newport, 
R. I., and Vallejo, Cal., and Associations at 
Philadelphia, San Juan, Cavite, and other 
places where the ships come to anchor. For 
use on shipboard, lantern lectures and travel- 
ing libraries and a news service have been widely 
distributed. Here are just a few of the figures 
showing the naval work in 1907: Beds 
occupied, 102,677; meals served, 192,936; 
money deposited for safe-keeping, $568,868; 
professed conversions, 1,372. A lieutenant 
in the Royal Italian Navy was so impressed 
with this work that he recently wrote to the 
International Committee for information with 
regard to its methods. It is now so well 
established as a part of the navy’s machinery 
that the Secretary of the Navy includes it 
in his annual report. 





THE ARMY, IN WAR AND PEACE 


The Young Men’s Christian Association 
entered the army in 1861, when the United 
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States Christian Commission was organized 
under its direction. From the close of the 
Civil War to the outbreak of the Spanish 
disturbance, few special efforts for soldiers 
were directed. The Association’s Spanish- 
War campaign was being worked out before the 
first gun flashed, and its secretaries went with 
the Army into the great camps of this country, 
then to Cuba, to Porto Rico, and to the Philip- 
pines. Much of the work was done through 
the International Committee, but there were 
also many state secretaries in the field. Ken- 
tucky, for instance, had a tent and a secretary 
with each of its three regiments. One of 
these secretaries was himself an_ enlisted 
man, detailed by the colonel of the regiment 
on request. When the regiment was divided 
into small detachments and distributed all 
over Porto Rico, the secretary volunteered as 
mail orderly and kept in touch with every 
squad throughout the mountains. His little 
white horse would to-day be recognized by 
nearly every man that served in that regiment. 

The Association’s army work was_ so 
extensive and so efficient that it also has been 
made permanent, for the secretaries in charge 
were not merely supernumeraries, like most of 
the chaplains in the service. Only a beginning 
has been made, for it takes money properly to 
equip an important post with a building and 
a secretary. There are fine buildings at 
Fortress Monroe, Fort Leavenworth, Fort 
Jay, and Fort Hancock, but most of the 
stations are served with makeshift head- 
quarters. More attention has been given to 
the men on the outposts, because they have 
the greater need. The transports to the 
Philippines have generally had an Association 
man on board, and the camps throughout the 
islands have been so well served that a Manila 
paper once called attention to the fact that 
four out of every six letters that came from 
the interior were written on Association 
stationery. Even the men holding loncly 
telegraph posts along the Yukon River in 
Alaska are reached in summer by a secretary 
in his little naphtha launch. During the winter 
months, he makes his headquarters at Fort 
Seward. He isa “live” man and his efforts to 
brighten thelivesofthe men with entertainments 
and keep them up to the standard are so 
original as to be at times amusing. He is not 
greatly loved by the saloon men of Alaska, 
for one of his specialties is a “‘Pay-Day 
Entertainment,” to keep the men from 
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squandering their meagre income. He has 
also organized a ‘“‘Pole-Climbers’ Club,” 
which is a temperance organization. The 
soldiers belonging to it have pledged them- 
selves to ‘‘go up the Pole and stay there dur- 
ing the remainder of their service in Alaska.” 

The whole equipment of the army and 
navy work at the present time comprises 
fifty paid secretaries and eleven buildings. 
The support of this department of the Asso- 
ciation’s activity is mainly from American 
women. Nearly every woman has a tender 
heart toward the man in uniform, and the 
interest is fully reciprocated. These Asso- 
ciation women do a great many things for 
the comfort and convenience of the men in 
service, but an appeal is always made to their 
better natures by linking the service in some 
way with home. They send books and maga- 
zines to the army posts, but they also make 
“comfort-bags” with their own hands. They 
put music-machines on battleships, but every 
man who wants it gets a New Testament — 
not a five-cent edition but a well-bound copy 
with a personal inscription from the donor. 
It is this personal, feminine touch to their 
kindly deeds that makes the man in uniform 
ready to fight for the Association as well as 
for the flag. Many of the men in the Service 
have no homes— you will find on the enlist- 
ment books that scores give the Brooklyn 
Naval Branch of the Association as “‘home”— 
and to these men, more especially, is provided 
an anchor that often keeps them from going 
on the rocks or drifting away as derelicts. 

But there is another side to this work — its 
effect on the parents of soldiers and sailors. 
Two recent instances will show it. A head- 
strong young man, with a decided aversion 
to all restraint, ran away from home and joined 
the recruiting station at Norfolk. On his way 
to the receiving ship he saw the sign 
“Y. M. C. A.” on the Guardo, and passed it 
in disgust. He had not been on the ship 
long before he found out what it meant to the 
others, and be began to visit it. Finally he 
joined it, then wrote a letter to his mother, 
telling what he had done. That letter lifted 
all the worry from her heart. Another 
young man with a similar record came to 
Brooklyn and joined the navy, thereby bring- 
ing down upon his head the parental wrath. 
The religious activity of the Association caught 
this boy and he wrote back home that he 
had been converted and was now headed on a 
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new tack. This was a little too much for the 
old gentleman to accept, and he came all the 
way from Iowa to find out if it were true. It 
was true. The unimportant fact that a 
soldier in the Philippines writes home on an 
Association letter-head means more to a 
mother than the average man understands. 

This article has confined itself mainly to 
the work that is being done around the world, 
ignoring the men and women who are doing it 
for that is their own spirit. But if you ask a 
group of sailors or soldiers to name the one 
particular woman who from the beginning 
has made the work possible, they will tell you 
that the guardian angel of the man in uniform 
is Miss Helen Gould. ‘There are many others 
who have made large contributions, but Miss 
Gould has made it one of the chief interests of 
her life. When she went down to Jamestown 
to attend the opening of the Army and Navy 
building, it occurred to some of the men that 
she might appreciate it if they should send her 
some roses to let her know what they thought 
of her. In view of the fact that the taste of 
most men runs to red, it is perhaps significant 
that the roses which they gave to Miss Gould 
were white. 

“The better the men, the better the Service”’ 
— this is the keynote of the army and navy 
department, and it was this which brought 
forth the remark from President Roosevelt: 
“What I like about your work is that you 


mix religion with common sense.”” The Asso- 
ciation has little sympathy for the “goody- 
goody” type, and it has never yet taken any 
of the fight out of a soldier or sailor. Its aim 
everywhere is to make young men more eff- 
cient in their particular job — and the job of the 
man in uniform being to fight, it makes him 
more efficient there. One of the best evidences 
of what the Army and Navy Association stands 
for is an article which .it recently published 
in its official paper. Its hero was Billy Hicks, 
captain of the foretop, whose turn it was next 
day to try to do something out on the yard- 
arm that two men had tried to do and lost 
their lives. That night Hicks was allowed 
to practise with the signal light; the next day 
he went out on the yard-arm and did the job; 
a week later, the officer of another ship showed 
Hicks’s captain the following message, which 
he had copied down while Billy was flashing 
it up into the sky: 


‘*GOD THIS IS BILLY HICKS I AIN’T AFRAID OF 
NO BLOOMIN MAN NOR DEVIL I AIN’T AFRAID OF 
NO DAVY JONES BLEEDIN LOCKER NEITHER I AIN’T 
LIKE A BAWLING BABY A FUSSING AT HIZ-‘DAD FOR 
SWEETIES I DOAN’T ASK YOU FOR NO FAVORS BUT 
JUST ONE THIS IS IT—-WHEN I STRIKE THE FORETOP 
TO-MORROW LET ME DO IT WITH THE NERVE OF A 
MAN WHAT IZ CLEAN AND GOD DEAR GOD FROM 
THIS HEAR DAY ON GIV ME THE FEELIN I USTO 
HAVE LONG AGO WHEN I NELT AT MY MOTHERS NEE 
AND SAID OUR FATHER GOOD NIGHT DEAR GOD.” 


THE TRAINING OF A PRINCE 


THE METHOD WHEREBY THE GERMAN EMPEROR 
HAS HIS SUCCESSOR PREPARED FOR KINGSHIP 


BY 


WILLIAM C. DREHER 


of Germany, is now having the un- 

usual experience of being _ thor- 
oughly trained to rule. He goes daily to 
the Ministry of the Interior to assist the heads 
of departments in discharging the many 
matters that come before them for decision. 
When he has mastered all the details of this 
department he will continue his training in 
other ministries, until he shall understand the 
workings of every wheel in that big machine 


Prec WILHELM, the Crown Prince 


known as the German Government. At the 
same time he attends occasional interesting 
debates in the Reichstag or in the Prussian 
Diet. But this is not all that the Prince is 
doing to fit himself for the tasks of practical 
statesmanship. He has recently enrolled him- 
self as a special student at the Technical 
University in Charlottenburg, where he hears 
lectures on mechanical engineering. Thus he 
is making good what he said to the rector of 
Bonn University upon the occasion of his 
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ex-matriculation, when he expressed the hope 
that he would be able, through assiduous study 
for himself, to fill up the gaps left by his 
university course. That was five years ago, 
and the Prince is still engaged in stopping 
those gaps. He has evidently learned that, 
with a serious man, the work of education 
never ends. 

The first training of the Crown Prince, 
who was born May 6, 1882, was begun in the 
royal household under private teachers. He 
was taught English almost as early as he 
learned German. He had an English nurse 
and, as English is spoken in the Imperial family 
almost as much as German, the little Prince 
learned it almost as a second vernacular. 
When he was about eight or nine years old 
he began to learn French in the same natural 
way from a French-Swiss theological student. 
By the year 1891 he had finished the primary 
work that usually precedes the course in the 
gymnasien, the fitting schools that prepare 
German youth for the universities. At this 
point it became necessary to select a respon- 
sible teacher to take entire charge of the lad’s 
education. After much careful investigation, 
the choice fell upon Dr. Esternaux, who is 
at present director of the gymasium in Spandau. 
He had charge of the Prince’s education 
during nine years, that is until the young 
man was ready for the university. 

Professor Esternaux was installed in his 
position as instructor in the old Schloss in 
Berlin at Easter, 1891. Here, and later in 
the Bellevue Schloss, lying in a quiet nook of 
the Tiergarten, Berlin’s principal park, he 
took his imperial pupil over the regular 
gymnasium course, with the exception of 
Greek. The change was rendered necessary 
because life at court was found too distracting. 
They needed a place of quiet retirement and 
found it for a time in the heart of the great 
city park. Here the Prince finished the work 
of the class called ‘‘Tertia,” which means 
five years of the gymnasium course. 

At this point, however, a change was decided 
upon. It had always been the Emperor’s 
intention to have his sons take the gymnasium 
course, but he was of the opinion that the older 
type of gymnasium gave too much attention 
to the classics and too little to the modern 
languages and the sciences. 

By 1896 the Emperor and the Prince’s 
instructor reached the conclusion that the 
lad needed the stimulus of work in company 


with other boys of his age. The decision was 
therefore reached to send him and his brother, 
Prince Eitel, to a school of the gymnasium 
type. The Emperor demanded that the 
school selected should not be in a city, but 
should give the boys something approaching 
country life and offer them wholesome contact 
with nature. The Cadet School at Plon, 
situated in Schleswig-Holstein, about twenty 
miles southeast of Kiel, was selected. 

The Cadet School, attended at that time by 
about one hundred and sixty boys, is housed 
in an old chateau, built during the Thirty 
Years’ War. The special purpose of the institu- 
tion is to train boys who expect later to become 
officers in the navy; its course corresponds to 
that of the gymnasien, but with less classics. 

The first thing to be done, after the selection 
was made, was to prepare proper accommo- 
dations for the Prince and his household; 
for it was not the purpose of the Emperor to 
put the lad actually into the school, to touch 
elbows with all sorts and conditions of boys. 
Probably the Emperor’s own experience, as 
a boy had not been such as to convince him 
that the democratic method of educating 
princes was best for them. A house was 
specially prepared to receive the boys by 
adding two wings to the so-called “‘ Pavilion” 
in the park of the Cadet School. Several 
rooms were placed at the disposal of the 
Crown Prince and Prince Eitel. His mili- 
tary governor, General von Deines, the head 
of his household and the representative 
of the imperial authority, also lived in the 
‘Princes’ House,” as it was now called; 
and Professor Esternaux completed the little 
family. Several rooms were specially fitted 
up and kept in readiness for the Empress, 
who frequently came to visit the boys. The 
household, kitchen, and stable servants were 
accommodated in adjacent buildings. The 
princes were amply supplied with horses and 
ponies for riding. Evidently it was not the 
purpose of the Emperor to impose upon them 
a training rendered artificially rigorous. On 
the other hand, the life of the princes at Plén 
was as far removed from ostentation and 
luxury as it was from Spartan severity. A 
well-cooked, simple dinner of four courses 
may be taken as the gage of the physical 
comfort allowed them; health and well-being 
were provided for, but no more. 

The princes came to Plén after the Easter 
vacation in 1896. Three companions had 
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been selected for each of them from among 
the cadets. These lived in the Cadet School 
but went daily to the Princes’ House for 
instruction along with the princes; they were 
also the playmates of the latter during their 
hours of recreation. The princes had no 
recitations in the Cadet School. They only 
came into contact with a larger number of the 
cadets in some ball games and in boating 
regattas on the lakes. Of the Crown Prince’s 
companions, two were sons of nobleman. 

His routine of daily work was the following: 
In summer he would rise before six o’clock. 
After a simple breakfast he began to receive 
instruction at seven. In winter he rose 
nearer seven, and instruction began at eight. 
It continued till twelve, when he took dinner 
with General von Deines, Professor Esternaux, 
and Prince Eitel. After dinner he had to 
prepare his exercises for the following day. 
This lasted till four o’clock. He was trained 
to help himself in such work, but he could 
consult a teacher waiting in an adjoining 
room for explanations of matters not under- 
stood. After four o’clock, an hour was devoted 
to swimming in the lake, or to gymnastic 
exercise, according to the season. From 
five till seven the Prince was allowed to 
amuse himself in his own way. At seven the 
little family sat down to a simple supper, after 
which the Prince might devote further time 
to the morrow’s lessons, if they were not yet 
fully prepared, or he might occupy his time 
with music, writing letters, or otherwise. The 
hour for retiring was nine o’clock during the 
first part of his time at Plén, but later he was 
allowed to continue his studies farther into 
the night if he found it necessary. 

This was the general scheme of work, but 
it was not adhered to rigidly. The hours of 
work ‘and play were sometimes changed to 
take advantage of weather conditions. The 
class-room companions could be called from 
the Cadet School for recitations at amy moment, 
and so there was no special ground for a 
definitely fixed plan of work. 

The greater part of the teaching was 
still done by Professor Esternaux, but instruc- 
tion in some special subjects was given by 
teachers from the Cadet School. English and 
French conversations were continued at meal- 
times with native teachers, topics of the day 
or newspaper articles affording the subjects 
of talk. Physical and artistic accomplishments 
were not neglected. A marine was drafted 


from one of the war vessels at Kiel to go ‘to 
Pl6én for several months during the spring 
to teach the Prince rowing. General von 
Deines trained him in target practice, for the 
Hohenzollerns are traditionally great hunters, 
and the princes of the royal house are not 
left to haphazard methods in learning to shoot 
straight. The Crown Prince has considerable 
talent for music; and at Plén a professional 
musician came up once a week from Ham- 
burg to teach him to play the violin. 

In the school life at Plén there was no lack 
of boyish sports. Beside the ball games and 
rowing already mentioned, the Prince played 
tennis, and rode horseback or bicycled to 
places in the vicinity. 

After he had. been two years at Pl6n, the 
Prince stood successfully the so-called “ensign 
examination.” It had been the Emperor’s 
intention to have him break off his course at 
this point, but the physical and moral results 
of the two years’ work there had been so 
satisfactory that it was decided to let him 
remain another two years and complete the 
course. This was done, and he stood his 
final examinations on February 22, 1900. 
He passed the written part of the examinations 
so well as to entitle him to be excused from 
the oral part; but the Emperor required him 
to take the latter also. 

There was little in the training of the 
Prince at Plén to give him a feeling of over- 
weening self-importance. He was _ never 
addressed as “Your Imperial Highness,” but 
always merely as “Prince Wilhelm,” even 
by the servants. This was in accordance 
with the Emperor’s commands. Discipline 
was nominally in the hands of General von 
Deines, but there was never any necessity for 
stringent measures. On one occasion, accord- 
ing to a newspaper report, the General ordered 
the servant to give the Prince a glass of water 
instead of wine, after he had already taken 
several glasses of the latter. His companions 
described him as amiable and free from conceit 
and selfishness. Professor Esternaux, in sum- 
ming up his view of the Crown Prince’s mental 
characteristics, said to the writer: “‘He has a 
quick mind that goes at once to the essential 
points of any subject; he has the mental 
qualities necessary for a ruler.” 

After the lapse of a year, the Prineswuored 
Bonn University, where he was enrolled as 
a student of law. He heard lectures on 
German law and administration, Germar, 
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and general history, poutical economy, and 
other subjects having a direct bearing upon 
his future political duties. He went into the 
university lecture-rooms for a part of his 
lectures, but he heard most of them in his 
villa. Here, too, his professors praised his 
quick understanding, which he frequently 
displayed in discussions with them of the 
subjects of the lectures. Comparatively little, 
however, was heard, during his university 
course, of the studies with which he was 
occupied; the public heard more of his sports 
and travels. 

The Prince was told when he went to the 
university, it is said, that this would be the 
only period of his life when he would be fully 
free to do as he pleased; and he was evidently 
bent upon having a good time. He joined 
the “ Borussia Corps,” an aristocratic secret 
society to which his father had also belonged. 
His favorite sports at this time were fencing, 
tennis, and cycling. Frequent excursions were 
made with his corps comrades into the heauti- 
ful Rhine valley above Bonn. On one of 
these he gave evidence of his dislike of being 
treated with special consideration because of 


his rank. Waiting at a little railway station 
for the train to take him back to Bonn, he 
learned that the stationmaster had __ tele- 
graphed up the line to have a first-class com- 
partment reserved for him. To the dismay 
of that official, however, the Prince conducted 
his party into the baggage car. 

The Prince’s work at Bonn was frequently 
interrupted, especially during the final 
semester, by hunting trips to distant parts of 
the country, as well as by social visits, includ- 
ing a stay of a fortnight, near the close of his 
course, at the court of the Czar. Finally, at 
the end of February, 1903, he met his profes- 
sors and deputations of the various students’ 
organizations for his ceremonious ex-matricu- 
lation. The latter appeared in their tradi- 
tional uniforms, wearing their corps colors and 
bearing their standards. The rector of the 
university addressed some fareweli remarks 
to the Prince; and his response amounted to 
an apology for the unsatisfactory progress 
that he had made during his university course. 
A week later the Prince and his brother Eitel 
were on their trip to the Orient. His university 
course was over, 
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THE GENUINE QUALITIES OF THE PEOPLE FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 


BY 


JACOB A. RIIS 


was laid up at a junction, waiting 

for my train. At the _ lunch-table 
were three typical Iowa farmers, all bound 
for the lecture. They are great people. I 
have known them to travel forty miles across 
the frozen prairie to hear a lecturer in whom 
they were interested. In that same winter I 
spoke in a little town a dozen miles beyond 
the bluffs of the Mississippi River, where the 
population, men, women, and children, num- 
bered three hundred. To my amazed inquiry 
where the audience was to come from, the 
man‘... of the lecture said simply, ‘‘ You wait.” 
And when at night I found the hall jammed 
with a crowd that numbered at least six 
‘hundred, he took me to the window and 


| WAS to lecture at Cedar Falls and 





pointed to a great host of teams and wagons 
below. Some of them had come from the 
next county. I have sometimes wondered 
how they got home. When I started at four 
in the morning a sleet-storm was raging, with 
the snow lying foot-deep. 

But about my three neighbors at lunch. 
They began talking about the lecture at once. 
Some one addressed me by name and they 
dropped their forks and stared hard. 

“Be you the man that’s to speak to-night,” 
said one of them. I answered that I was. 
He pushed back his chair and looked me up 
and down, deliberately and long. 

“Well,” he said, turning to his companions. 
“Ye never kin tell from looking at a toad how 
far he ll jump.” 








— 
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Was it a compliment, or the other thing? 
I have been trying to find out ever since, 
without success. 


OUR INEVITABLE RESPONSIBILITIES 


But if I have any doubt as towhat that 
Towa farmer thought of me, I haven’t any 
as to the attitude of his State, of all the States 
when it comes to that, toward civic better- 
ment, a brighter to-morrow, and citizen respon- 
sibility for that to-morrow, with which my 
lecture dealt. I have had unusual oppor- 
tunities of judging how far, as a people, we 
are awake, or asleep in the dead old /aissez- 
jaire philosophy that meant letting bad 
enough alone, for I go across the country in 
the course of the winter sometimes twice. 
And I record without hesitation my conviction 
that we are very much awake. We may be 
merely stretching ourselves before rousing up, 
where we happen to be very comfortable, as 
in a Southern California town where, going to 
my lecture, I heard a singularly sweet-voiced 
bell and asked what it was. 

“That,” said my conductor, “is our curfew- 
bell.” 

“Oh,” said I, “and have you a curfew-law? 
You are looking after the children, then.” 

““Y-e-s,”” he owned, reluctantly, ““we have 
the bell, and the law —but nobody pays 
much attention to them.” 

That was stretching — yawning perhaps — 
but the rousing up was at hand. I saw plenty 
of evidence of it in that country. It may be 
that we disagree about the ways, too; that’s 
healthy. Something is sure to come out of 
it. This minute I had to lay down the pen 
to answer a call on the telephone. A friend 
who was alarmed about the spread of socialism 
wanted help in building a dike against it lest 
we be swamped. The evidence is, on every 
hand, that the people are thinking. It is 
my own opinion that it is President Roosevelt 
who has set them at it — himself the fittest 
expression and exponent of the thought of 
the day. But, whoever did it, the fact is 
there. And the fact is cause for gratitude. 
Let the outcome be my way or the other 
fellow’s — it is still the way the world moves. 

I once rode in a street car with a man who 
had definite notions concerning the other life. 
Some people, he said, would never get there. 
Their souls had shrunk so in this world that 
there would be no immortality for them. There 
was nothing for it to lay hold of, as it were. 
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“Then,” said I, “there must be a reckoning 
waiting for those who are responsible for the 
shrinking.” I have never forgot his answer. 

““My friend,” said he, “‘we are all respon- 
sible more or less.” 

I think he put in so many words the feeling 
that has come over us all and that lies at the 
bottom of all our struggles, economic or 
otherwise. We are all responsible, and so it 
devolves upon us all to find the remedy. 
Hence we are all searching. The city seeks 
a way of setting a bar against the slum. The 
country is abandoning, at the same time, its 
claim to exclusive righteousness and the 
intellectual isolation that drove the boy from 
the farm, and is seeking, by telephones, by 
good roads, by rural free delivery of mails, to 
get into touch- with the neighbor it once 
scorned. Every day it is brought home to 
us that we “belong”; that as a people we 
have to solve our problems together since 
apart we never can. And so we shall solve 
them come what may. 


THE OLD REGIME 


Compare that, now, with the day that was, 
when we in my city stood by ‘unprotesting 
while a church that had grown wealthy moved 
uptown from Mulberry Street, trading off 
its House of God to the devil in the human 
shape of conscienceless builders who cut it 
up into rooms and filled it with tenants who 
in their cubby-holes knew neither light nor 
air and died like flies until the Board of Health 
dubbed it a “den of death,” and yet let it 
stand unchallenged. For that was before we 
had conceived the notion that humans are of 
more account than houses, and yet it was only 
half a century ago. Come down half that span, 
and the woes of the other half are barely 
beginning to find ears to listen. Cut the 
quarter-century in half once more, and behold 
a city of tenement-house commissions, of 
tuberculosis inquiries, of playground achieve- 
ments, of child-labor investigations, of school 
reform, of political and social overturnings 
that may not yet bring “kingdom come”; 
but the day when “all the influences made for 
unrighteousness” in the homes of the poor 
without a voice to rebuke them is past. The 
day has dawned that shows me my brother 
under the ragged coat, made like myself in the 
image of God and therefore kin. Draw the 
line between what was and what is, and see 
how far we have come. And never fear we 
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shall not get the rest of the way, whatever the 
croakers prophesy. 

What else was it but the conviction that I 
am my brother’s keeper that dictated the 
letter which lies here on my desk, asking me 
for a message to Philadelphia on “Tag Day,” 
when walking delegates of a new kind shall 
search out every last man in the City of 
Brotherly Love and tag him to “help the 
children.” I don’t know who invented the 
game; it is several years since I came across 
“Help Children Day” in the city of Copen- 
hagen where everyone who could walk, from 
the king to the humblest citizen, was taken 
with a fit of shedding quarters, half “kroner”’ 
and “kroner,” or pennies if he had nothing 
else, and promptly took to the street to shed 
them there into the nearest contribution box. 
Whoever began it, it isa good game, less for the 
money that is made for this or for that cause 
that concerns the children than for the lift it 
gives every cause that bears their welfare 
aloft. Lots of people who have no idea of 
the tax which child labor levies on the state 
in crippled, spent manhood and womanhood, 
and in indifferent citizenship, are set to think- 
ing by it, and once you get thinking of that, 
you are not going to stop short of the demand 
that every little toiler who slaves in a shop 
be put in school instead, and kept there till he 
is fourteen anyhow. They need _ wide- 
awake citizenship in Philadelphia, and that 
is one way of getting it ten years hence — 
even now; for the man whose mind and heart 
are both jogged on that subject is already a 
better citizen for it, and his city a better one 
for his being in it. Did I send them a mes- 
sage? You may be sure I did. I told them 
to bring out the old bell and let it once more 
“proclaim liberty throughout the land,” the 
dawn of a new day not only for the old town 
by the Schuylkill, but for our country far 
and wide, a day that shall make the world a 
better place to live in. 


THE PURGING OF THE CITIES 


Somewhere I read the other day that 
Paderewski marvelled at the strides made 
by American cities, not in wealth or commerce 
or evidences of either, but in apparent comfort, 
in beauty, in the evidences of home-making. 
Every new trip he made to America brought 
new revelations. I have watched that process 
going on these last dozen years and I cannot 
help identifying it with the era of Carnegie 





libraries that gave the impetus, set up an ideal 
in brick and stone, in places that had been 
strangers to that kind of ideal before. It was 
as if they had been waiting for something 
beautiful to come their way, those mean little 
towns that were mean in looks merely because 
they had not had time to spruce up, being so 
busy building up. The minute they saw it 
they fell in behind. And from ocean to ocean 
our broad land is stirred to day by a desire 
to look well that is working wonders. Some- 
times it has still a commercial tinge — it is 
the Chamber of Commerce, the Merchants 
Club, that leads on; more often it is a woman’s 
club that lays out parks and sends out squads 
of school children, armed with sticks with 
nails in them, to arrest the paper that flies 
about in this paper age and makes life in my 
own home-town, within, the limits of the 
Greater New York, absolutely miserable on 
windy days. Sometimes it is the authorities, 
set on by one or the other, that are cleaning 
up and setting things to rights. In the end 
it is always that. The sleepiest Mississippi 
River town feels the new awakening and is 
bestirring itself to inquire into its slums, its 
housing of the toilers that underlies all other 
social questions, because as a man’s home is, 
so is his public and his civic conduct going 
to be. A man may be a poet and live in 
squalor, but he cannot be a day laborer and 
be condemned to live in a slum without becom- 
ing one of two things: a beast or a revolutionist. 
Give me the latter then, for in him there is 
hope, if it does cost dear. 


AN UNREST THAT MEANS PROGRESS 


But it is not going to cost as dear as that, 
for even now the revolution is in progress, only 
it is spelled without an R. The signs that 
Paderewski saw tell of it so that he who runs 
may read. Abreast of this awakened instinct 
for things beautiful to the eye, strides the new 
interest in the things righteous and true and 
good. Have we not all seen it? Have we 
not seen the boss dethroned, graft and iniquity 
exposed, the muck-rake plied until the stench 
of it all was sickening? Yet let us be comforted. 
The muck has to be raked up before it can 
be carted away, and the devil is not cast out 
without a prodigious noise. He is wedged 
in the doorway now, but he is going out, and 
that soon. It is good to live in this strenuous 
day that took him by the throat. 

Am I an optimist? Yes, on the evidence 
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of my senses; because I have lived in the 
darkness and seen the light come; because 
I have struggled with the Mulberry Bend and 
seen it go down; because all about me I see 
the dawn breaking. When I lecture, it is 
that of which I speak, of the fight against evil 
in our cities that is everywhere a winning 
fight, and, as I said, I speak in the unlikeliest 
places. But I have yet to find one where I 
do not see eyes kindle with the desire to help; 
where men and women do not come and 
shake my hand and say, “Thank you for that 
lift.” Aye, the lift! They are lifting, one 
and all. Rarely do I know the history, the 
aspirations of the particular community that 
I meet in the evening, so that I may speak to 
them especially —there is no time. Yet 
rarely is there a seat left vacant. I was com- 
ing up from the Ohio River, due to speak in 
a small town on Lake Michigan one night, 
and my train was late. I knew I could not 
make it, so I telegraphed ahead that it would 
be 10 o’clock before I got in, and went into 
the dining car. The lecture was to be at 
eight, and I struck it off my calendar with a 
sigh. The train pulled up on the lake-shore 
nearer eleven than ten, but there was the 
committee waiting for me with.a cab. They 
hustled me off to the opera house where I 
found the audience eating midnight lunch. 
They had gone home for it and were having a 
good time. It was toward one in the morning 
when we parted. 

And yet I have neither eloquence nor wit 
to offer. I am not even good to look at. The 
only time I was called that it gave great 
offence. It was in Potsdam, N. Y., while 
Mr. Roosevelt was Governor, and there was 
a deaf man in the audience who particularly 
disliked him. The chairman introduced me 
as chairmen often do — I suppose it is a great 
temptation — as the man whom the Governor 
had called the most useful citizen in New 
York. I saw the ear trumpet wagging excit- 
edly but I could not guess what agitated it 
until the lecture was over, when the deaf 
citizen came thundering down the aisle; 
“Did n’t I tell you Roosevelt ain’t got no 
sense? The idea of calling that man Riis 
the most beautiful man in New York. Why, 
he’s as plain as can be.” And I have not 
forgotten the newspaper critic in Jamestown 
who described me as “a voluble Dutchman 
with a voice like a squeaky cellar door.” 
Nothing cheered me as did that; for it does n’t 
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make any difference how it squeaks, they are 
there to hear. I speak to them, though we 
don’t know one and another. They are 
having their fight and they are winning it, or 
they are going to. I can see it in their eyes, 
feel it in their handshake. We are all enlisted 
for the war; then what does the rest matter ? 


VISITS OF CONTRASTS 


Are we gaining? ‘Here, yesterday, came a 
letter asking me to come to Scranton where 
they are getting ready to give the children 
playgrounds. They wanted me to help. Once 
upon a time I ran out of that town faster than 
I had thought it possible I could run, with the 
town guard sighting over their guns behind 
me. Not that I, a stranger just in on a train 
from the West, had done anything except 
foolishly to try to find out what the crowd in 
the main street was up to. I found out. It 
was in the railroad riots of 1877, and the mob 
was just getting ready to raid the Scranton 
Company’s stores. They killed four in the 
crowd; that was why it ran and I with it. A 
year ago I spoke in Elmira. The last time 
I was there before, they ran me out of it and 
gave me short shrift at that. Again I had 
done nothing but try vainly to hang a magic- 
lantern curtain on a house-top in a wind storm, 
so that it might be used for advertising pur- 
poses. But it was in those same perilous 
days. The mob was at the other end of the 
bridge fronting which my house stood, and 
the vigilance committee took no chances. 
I was a stranger there, as at Scranton, and 
explanations were not in order. And now 
reception committees await my coming. Do 
you wonder that I think we are gaining? The 
pessimist I meet now and then as of yore, 
but he is either a crank, an anarchist, a pro- 
fessional pessimist, or else it is just he himself, 
like my visitor out in Minneapolis, one of my 
own people, who called to tell me that he 
had “intended to get up something among 
the Danes,” in anticipation of my visit, but 
there had been so many who turned out to be 
frauds that he had given it up. When I think 
of him there rises before me the neighbor who 
called on my wife when we were strangers in 
our town and took pains to explain to her 
that, though he was himself of an old American 
family, he was always polite to foreigners as 
a matter of principle, because his mother had 
said it was right; even if they were foreigners 
they might be very nice people. 
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Big towns or little towns, it is all the same. 
Everywhere the same stir, everywhere the 
same eager acclaim of the ideals that show 
we are one people, working for the same ends. 


THE MANY ROADS TO PROGRESS 


Everywhere, too, is the brother who hails 
me as a fellow socialist or single-taxer, that 
being his way out, and everywhere the same 
dubious shake of the head when I tell him 
that I am neither; that I am concerned about 
the people’s so bettering home and _ school, 
so restoring to childhood its just rights of 
play and joy, that when the boy grows up 
and takes the reins he shall be able to judge 
clearly where now we see darkly. For never 
yet was single-taxer or socialist who could 
see over his own fence into the neighbor’s 
y-rd. But it is all right. It is his way, and 
out of all the paths we shall yet choose the 
right one. The point is that he is seeking 
with the rest of us. Especially in the West 
it is likely to happen that at the end of a 
lecture someone will stand up and move that 
this or that reform that has been working 
to a head there without my knowing anything 
about it — kindergartens, manual training, 
housing-reform, playgrounds—be put in 
practice at once. If not, we sing “My 
Country ’tis of Thee,” and I know that 
the reform will break out anyhow, and 
that shortly. I can hear it in the way 
they sing. 

Sometimes I talk to the teachers in con- 
vention and I have the time of my life. For 
there is no finer body of men and women 
than these public school teachers, and though 
we do not always agree about the heredity 
end of it, they go with me all the way when 
it comes to the power of environment in 
shaping character and manhood. I know 
well enough what they mean, but I deliberately 
shut the heredity out if it is bad. You have 
to get down to a working basis for the good, 
and I just leave the heredity to the doctor. 
You can’t change that, but you can shape 
the environment. 


A DESPERADO, AGED THIRTEEN 


In Portland, Ore., there had just been 
captured a desperado, aged thirteen, when 
I tame in. He had snatched the purse of a 
woman out shopping, and it contained $58. 
So it was highway robbery and the newspapers 
made a great to-do over it. But when the 





judge, who had sense, put him in the hands of 
a probation officer and the truth came out of 
how he had spent the money — half of it on 
his pals for a duck-dinner, three dollars for a 
bugle that he could not play on, and seven 
and a half for a membership ticket in the 
Young Men’s Christian Association — the 
laugh was on the other side, and judgment 
on the “desperado” was suspended while 
the young men of the Christian Association 
took him in hand. When I heard of him the 
year after, he was showing great talent as a 
caricaturist. It was just his sense of humor, 
I suppose. Anyhow, instead of a thief, there 
was a useful citizen; which was getting home 
to some purpose. 

Sometimes it is the colleges or the schools 
that I talk to. I can hear, as I write, the low 
rumble of assent from those audiences in the 
Harvard Union, in chapel at Bowdoin, at Ann 
Arbor, at Leland Stanford, that goes up when 
you speak to them of the men who are doing 
things for our country. To my mind it 
always suggests the deep undertone you hear 
above the crash of falling waters at Niagara, 
the thunder of the irresistible current that 
sweeps over the great Horse-Shoe Fall, carry- 
ing the waters of half a continent. Like the 
tramp of the thousands of young feet marching 
to their seats in one of our great schools, it 
tells you of the to-morrow that is coming upon 
the stage, and when one has heard it once his 
doubts are at rest. He knows that the country 
is all right. 

It may be one of these great schools in New 
York with a mighty multitude of children who, 
were they to stand together for the good of 
our city ten years hence, as they mean to, 
sitting there, would send us a long way on the 
road to the kingdom. All of them will not, 
but enough will to give the enemy the fight of 
his life; that you can tell from looking at them. 
Then again it is a private school in New 
England, in Jersey, in Pennsylvania, or in 
New York where the children go whose lines 
are cast in easy places. There are a dozen 
such schools that, of their own volition, are 
working with me in Henry Street, giving my 
boys there a gymnasium-teacher and whole- 
some play out of their own abundance; give it, 
I mean, out of their own pockets, and come in 
vacation to get acquainted. There is one 
big preparatory school in Brooklyn that has 
just offered to send its boys every two weeks 
to match mine at athletics, and fine times 
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EXPERIENCES OF A POPULAR LECTURER 


they are going to have together, getting 
acquainted and so bridging the only gap that 
threatens real mischief to the Republic. One 
big public school up in the Bronx sent down 
a wagon-load. of groceries to the Settlement 
at Thanksgiving, and when I went up there 
the other day I found them shipping off 
flowers to the Sunshine Society. That was 
at home. When I spoke last fall in the town 
of Wenatchee, in the Columbia River Valley, 
where they raise apples the like of which you 
rarely see anywhere, the school children 
promised to send my boys and girls two 
boxes of big red apples, one from the girls of 
Wenatchee to my boys on the East Side, and 
one from the boys of the Columbia River 
town to my girls. And they were better than 
their promise, as those Western people are, 
they sent them twenty. We didn’t let it be 
known till they were nearly gone, or there 
would have been a riot in Henry Street. 
Out in Montana it was the public school 
children who, led by their superintendent, 
set a fashion of cleaning up the city of Helena 
that has put a new ambition into it and awak- 
ened other ideals than the revolt against tin 
cans and rubbish. When the school children 
in Young Citizens’ Convention resolve that 
Helena shall be “‘the cleanest and most beauti- 
ful city in Montana,” it is safe to wager that 
there will be no more trafficking in United 
States senatorships by their elders. A man 
is going to think twice before he sells himself 
when it means that he can not look his boy 
squarely in the face because of it. And when 
I read that two states at opposite ends of the 
country, Washington and Massachusetts, are 
debating the establishment of children’s play- 
grounds at the public expense in every city, 
I throw up my cap and hurrah for fair play. 
The interest on that investment we have been 
getting before we ever parted with the money. 


THE GREATNESS OF THE SMALL THINGS 


Perhaps these are little things, but where- 
ever you go you find them, and they all point 
the same way, toward the brotherhood — not 
the brand that talks loudly and does little, 
but the kind that runs to service to the brother 
and thereby proves its claim to be at once 
applied Christianity and ideal democracy. 
For they both mean service, or they mean 
nothing. Everything in this world of ours 
is little or big according to the size of the 
man’s understanding who is looking on. It 
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is a little thing to some people that Pittsburgh 
is rousing itself to put an end to the slum that 
has been mocking its business prosperity 
with a typhoid fever death-toll, which as a 
matter of mere money would have wrecked 
any business long ago. It is a little thing 
perhaps, being local, that St. Louis is discover- 
ing that there is a connection, unsuspected 
all these years, between Portland Place and 
Biddle Street, though no cards and no calls 
are exchanged between the two — were 
exchanged I should have said. There will 
be yet, since they have discovered that they 
are neighbors. It is a little thing, perhaps, 
that Chicago, with characteristic energy, has 
laid out in a brief half-dozen years a system 
of people’s parks and playgrounds that comes 
near realizing the millennium on that tack. 
It is a little thing to the sneerers and the fools 
that in every city in the land social settlements 
are springing up in a night, and beckoning 
the young and ardent from the schools and 
colleges to the highway where the neighbor 
that fell among thieves lies beaten and helpless; 
summoning them to give of their youth, of 
their faith, of their hearts. What if the 
injustice of it all drives some of them into the 
ranks of those who clamor for the revolutions ? 
They are young and they cannot wait. But 
they will come back, and meanwhile they are 
helping on the peaceful revolution I spoke of. 
Little things these may seem, yet there have 
been none greater since we made the start. 
For they mean that we as a people are beginning 
to live our republic. Heretofore we have 
lived on it, and when the machinery creaked 
we wondered what was wrong. We were 
wrong. We were not fit for it. 


AN EXAMPLE FROM ABROAD 


Nor are we alone in that. The awakening 
is world-wide. In Copenhagen, the last time 
I was there, I happened to pass the soldiers’ 
barracks just inside the old wall and saw a 
great change. There used to be opposite the 
barracks a row of houses, brothels, and dives 
of a kind we happily do not know here, and 
after dark it was not safe for anyone to pass 
that way. The barracks were still there, but 
the row was gone. In its place stood a hand- 
some red brick building that bore over the 
door the Danish equivalent of our Y. M. C. A. 
And there I found the soldiers, hundreds of 
them not on duty, as they had crowded the 
old dives before. But now they had libraries, 
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gymnasium, chess rooms, swimming pool, 
and they were sober and clean and content. 
That was Copenhagen’s awakening, and I 
found a social out-reach toward the young 
setting strongly against the current of sneer 
and cynicism that had swamped my old home- 
city for a generation. When I went and 
spoke in their hall the night before I sailed 
for home, I found it jammed with young men 
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BE CHEERFUL 


and boys, and I can hear yet, four thousand 
miles away, the cheer that they gave for young 
America and its ideals, in a town I had thought 
not given to that kind of public demonstration. 
And it seems to make a kind of bond between 
them and my American boys here that com- 
pletes the chain and tells me that we are 
brothers indeed, however long we had _ for- 
gotten it. 


be CHEERS UL 


INCREASING POWER AND EFFICIENCY BY A CONSCIOUS ATTITUDE OF OPTIMISM 


BY 


DR. LUTHER H. GULICK 


as the most real part of one’s mental 
atmosphere. This may be more readily 
illustrated than proven. For example, I 
have in mind a certain image of a house, 
the windows of which overlook in the far 
distance some beautiful hills. In front of 
those hills there may be seen in the fall waving 
fields of yellow wheat. In the immediate 
foreground of the picture is a great stretch 
of smooth, green grass. But in the middle 
distance is a row of horrid little tenements, 
five-room houses, built as cheaply and kept as 
wretchedly as possible. The inhabitants of 
that house, whenever they looked out of the 
windows, at first saw very prominently the 
dirty little tenements. They stared at them 
in all their ugliness. Presently, however, these 
people discovered that it was possible not to 
perceive the tenements at all but, by deliber- 
ately directing the vision beyond, to enjoy the 
hills and the waving wheat and the green 
grass. It was not so much a question as to 
which view first caught the eye, as it was a 
question of which view should take hold and 
endure. The view from those windows 
became a symbol in that family of the resolute 
holding in mind of the things in life that are 
beautiful instead of those that are ugly, of the 
things that are pleasant as contrasted with 
those that are disagreeable, of the things that 
are true as opposed to those that are untrue. 
That picture is life itself. It is not some- 
thing out of a laboratory — not something out 
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of a text-book. Deliberately to see the hills 
in the distance lies within our control. 


THE DUTY OF CHEERFULNESS 


There is probably no one person in the 
world but has tragedy enough and pain 
enough straight along to warrant — yes, abso- 


lutely to warrant — pretty complete discourage- . 


ment. And I imagine that there is no person 
who is so perfectly adjusted by nature, so 
entirely balanced in health, that there are not 
times when it is necessary to hold himself by 
deliberate will-power — to forget how he has 
been hurt, to turn aside from some ugly thing 
in a friend’s character, to turn aside from the 
bad in his own character, for every one of us 
has that which is bad in his character. Our 
characters are ugly enough in part so that, if 
we were to dwell constantly on that part, the 
prospect would seem pretty disheartening, 
and justifiably so. 

I once met a young man who told me that 
he was studying music. He said that his 
teacher had trained him to hear defects in the 
voices of singers. And he added, “Now I 
am able to detect defects in the finest singers.” 
Of this he was very proud! 

This, I believe, is the primary point with 
reference to the whole subject of the sanity 
and clearness of one’s mental operations: we 
can have the fine things of life, or we can have 
the opposite — just as we choose. The type 
of person who is habitually seeing faults 
in others, who is constantly feeling pain, 
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who is always imagining slights, loses the sense 
of balance and proportion. 

Our friends are people who see the good 
in us and who believe in that good. That is 
not to say that they do not see the other side. 
They probably see it, and they ought to; but, 
by holding in mind the good in us, they help 
us to realize it more fully in ourselves and to 
hold ourselves to this vision of the ideal. 


ENVIRONMENT THE PRODUCT OF THE MAN 


This world is what we choose to make it. 
There are enough meannesses in everyone 
—ourselves included —to make for us a 
contemptible world, if we select the meannesses 
and let our minds dwell upon them. This 
twists and perverts our thinking. And, on 
the other hand, there is enough beauty in the 
world and enough sanity in life, so that, if we 
choose deliberately to put our minds on that 
beauty and sanity, we shall react directly 
toward wholesomeness. 

The accomplishing of this lies essentially 
in an attitude of deliberate thought; and 
with a good many people it is an attitude of 
deliberate choice. I know of invalids who 
in spite of pain determine to see the beauty 
of life. I know men and women who have been 
tremendously wronged, but have deliberately 
forgotten themselves, and just gone straight on, 
seeking the beauty and the truth in life. 

The first point, then, is this—the atmos- 
phere which makes for sane, simple, straight- 
forward thinking is predominantly one that 
can be chosen by each individual for himself. 

It is not playing a false part deliberately 
to choose for one’s self the truest thing and 
to hold to it constantly, even when the thing 
that is less true presses at the moment and 
seems to dominate. That is, the attitude 
of health in mind and body is not a false thing. 
It is the essentially true thing, because, unless 
we were predominantly healthy both in mind 
and in body, we could not live: if the sum- 
total of our lives were mainly defective, we 
would be dead or insane. So it is absolutely 
fair, during the up-stroke of life, to formulate 
that attitude and carriage of the body which 
one will use when the down-stroke comes. And 
every person, crippled or not crippled, who 
has an up-stroke in life also has a down-stroke. 


“BURN YOUR OWN SMOKE” 


Many people believe that to assume this 
attitude of health is playing falsely. They 
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believe that the only thing to do is to be 
honest, and that to be honest means to pour 
out all the blackness of your soul on your 
friends. But that is not really honest; it is 
dishonest, dishonest to your best, your biggest 
self. It is an untruth — and I am not using 
words carelessly or without accuracy. It is 
untrue because it gives the impression of 
permanency to a state which is ephemeral. 
The old phase, “Burn your own smoke,” 
belongs here. 

This attitude does not mean turning away 
from the world’s suffering and the evil of life. 
People have made that criticism. They have 
said that this deliberate assumption of the 
position of health and happiness when one 
does not have health and happiness is just 
turning away from the suffering and the evil 
in the world. But it is not. This can be 
done only when one looks with wide-open 
eyes at the wickedness and the suffering 
within and about one’s self, but sees at the 
same time the good and realizes that the good 
is the thing to hold, believing that the 
deliberate selection of the best is possible, 
that one can to the extent of one’s will — 
whether it be a strong will or a weak will, but 
at least to the extent of one’s will — select 
the thing that is strong. 

People sometimes say that those persons 
who deliberately choose to look at the good 
of life are dodging life’s responsibilities and 
its realities. I think that is wholly a mis- 
take. The hills in the picture that I have 
described are a great deal more real, more 
enduring, than those dirty little houses. 
The houses can not last very long; the 
hills endure a long, long time. The thing 
that is real in that situation is the beauty, 
not the evil of it. 

I think that is true about most of life. 
Every one of us has things in life that are 
wretched. We are sick in some way, we are 
in trouble, or we have friends, those who are 
dear to us, relatives, who are in tragedy, pain, 
or trouble. We do not have to go far to find 
pain and sickness and evil in the world; and 
there are people of that temperament and that 
philosophy who pick out all the evil things 
and who predominantly hold them in mind. 
They thus maintain about themselves an 
atmosphere of depression. We call them 
pessimists. They are the people who of two 
evils will choose both. But is such a person 
dealing with reality in the world more than 
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the person who takes life’s good deliberately 
and conscientiously, and daily holds it in 
mind ? 

It seems to me to be a question of ultimate 
reality. So far as I see, the ultimate reality 
is toward good far more than toward evil. 
Evil tends toward its own extinction. It is 
becoming more and more ephemeral. I do 
not think that we will ever get away from it 
entirely, but it tends toward its own elimination. 


THE RIGHT OF SELECTION 


The person who spends all his time fighting 
evil misses the good of the world. You have 
something in your life that you do not want 
and you go to work to fight it. ‘The more you 
resist it, the stronger it becomes, for that is 
the law of habit. The very intensity of one’s 
thought tends to magnify the evil. You fall 
in love with somebody with whom you should 
not fall in love, and you make up your mind 
that you will not think about her. You find 
that you are thinking about her all the time, 
and the very conflict accentuates that which 
you are trying not to do. Life’s battles are 
not fought in that way. They are fought in 
a positive way. You. can not say, “I won’t 
think”; you can say, “I will do the other 
thing.” 

It is our right to select from life those 
things that we want to look at. We can 
select pain or happiness; and the primary 
difference, I think, between people who are 
wholesome in their mental make-up, who are 
efficient in their mental processes and those 
who are not is in the kind of things that they 
choose to have before their mental visions. 
You know the good friend who is in earnest 
about your character and who thinks that 
good character is to be won only by throwing 
out the evil. He sees some fault that needs 
removal (and it is probably true), and he tells 
you of it. The critic who is constantly looking 
for evil finds it, and his life is filled with evil; 
he lives in an atmosphere of it. The other 
friend — far less philosophic, but far more 
of a friend — and you welcome him or her — 
is the person who, whenever he sees some- 
thing good, something happy, says so, dwells 
upon it and welcomes it. 

You know the teacher who is looking for 
disturbances in the classroom and every time 
a child makes a noise is looking for that child. 
That teacher lives in an atmosphere of dis- 
turbance; she is choosing a mental environ- 
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ment of disturbance; she is living in a psychic 
state of disturbance. You know the other 
teacher, who is looking for the positive good, 
for obedience, for courtesy, who, whenever 
she sees obedience, courtesy, honesty, faith- 
fulness; commends them. ‘That teacher lives 
in an atmosphere of obedience, courtesy, 
and honesty, and all the children around her 
do the same thing. One it is a pleasure to 
know; the other it is a pleasure to avoid. We 
avoid the one steadily, persistently, uncon- 
sciously, and we seek the other — thus showing 
that this deliberate selection of our mental 
atmosphere is not an artificial thing that we 
think about and bring to consciousness, but 
it is the natural and wholesome reaction of 
every sane and normal temperament. 


THE PURSUIT OF THE BETTER 


The philosopher is in search of truth, and 
truth is not supposed to be a matter of tem- 
perament. During the last few years a new 
phase of philosophy has arisen which is most 
prominently known in America in connection 
with the names of James and Dewey, and in 
England with that of Schiller. The funda- 
mental proposition of this — the pragmatic 
philosophy — is that that thing is true which 
holds true when applied to life. Pessimism 
doesn’t work out. The pessimist has relatively 
poor circulation, digests food less well, is less 
muscular, and particularly has fewer motives 
in life than the optimist. Pessimism is 
negation, denial, believing that the evil is more 
than the good, that life is not worth while; 
it is dampering down of life. Pessimism tends 
to its own annihilation, because it takes away 
life’s motives, life’s vigor, life’s power. Opti- 
mism tends toward the increase of life, increases 
the joy of living. If one accepts the prag- 
matic point of view, optimism is justified. 
Hence I, for one, believe in the optimistic 
point of view — believe in it as absolutely 
and in the same sense as I believe that two 
times two make four. It operates to make 
life a better thing; it makes for sanity as 
distinguished from insanity. ; 

Optimism does not mean being satisfied. 
It says, “Here is a good thing, what is 
better?”” Optimism is the pursuit of the 
better, and the attitude which it takes is the 
attitude of success, as distinguished from the 
attitude of failure. The realities of life are 
its successes, its dreams and hopes, its health 
and love, 
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